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Tne National Era is Published Weekly, on Seventh 


Street, opposite the Patent Office. 
TERMS. y 
Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 


tion, twenty-five cents. 


rrAll communications relating to the business 
matiers of the paper, &e, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 


addressed to L, P. Noble, Publisher. 


xipAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 


of it will be a sufficient receipt. 


zr Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 


County, and the State. 


xy Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 


out tke pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Fnds may be sent at our 


risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to tue 


Publisher. 


i'r Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 


iy Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ” 

yy Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
gertificates of deposite. 

17 Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

yy Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. - j 

ty Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
gent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

rz We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - Par. 
Baltimore - - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - Par. 

New Yorkcity - Par “ 
New York State - X per ct. dis. 


New England - 
New Jersey - - 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
Maryland - - 
Virginia - 
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Western Virginia - 1 do. 
Ohio - - - 2 do. 
Indiana - - - 2 do. 
Kentucky - - 2 do. 
Tennessee - - 3 do. 
Michigan - - 3 do. 
Canada - - - 5 do. 
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For the National Era. 
STRAY LEAVES 
FROM 


MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY 


IN THE ~ 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[conTINUED.] 

April ye 24th—A. vessel from London has just 
come to port, bringing Rebecca’s dresses for the 
wedding, which will take place about the middle 
of June, as I hear. Uncle Rawson has brought 
me a long letter from Aunt Hilton, with one also 
from Oliver, pleasant and livelie, like himself. 
No special news from abroad, that I hear of. My 
heart longs for Old England more and more. 

It is supposed that the frecholders have chosen 
Mr. Broadstreet for their Governor. The vote, 
Uncle says, is exceeding small, verie few people 
troubling themselves about it. 

May ye 2d—Mr. John Easton, a man of some 
note in the Providence Plantations, having occa- 
sion to visit Boston yesterday, brought me a mes- 
sage from nry brother, to the effect that he was 
now married and settled, and did greatlie desire 
me to make the journey to his house in the com- 
pany of his friend, John Easton, and his wife’s 
sister. I feared to break the matter to my Uncle, 
bat Rebecca hath done so for me, and he hath, to 
my great joy, consented thereto; for, indeed, he 
refuseth nothing to her. My Aunt fears for me, 
that I shall suffer from the cold, as the weather 
is by no means settled, although the season is 
forward, as compared with the last; but I shall 
take good care as to clothing; and John Easton 
saith we shall be but two nights on the way. 


The Plantations, May ye 10th, 1679.—We left 
Boston on the 4th, at about sunrise, and rode on 
at a brisk trot, until we came to the Neponset 
river, along which we went near a mile before 
we found a suitable ford, and even there the 
water was soe deep that we only did escape a 
wetting by drawing our feet up to our saddle- 
trees. About noon, we stopped at a farmer’s 
house, in the hope of getting a dinner; but the 
room was dirty as an Indian wigwam, with two 
children in it, sick with the measles, and the 
woman herself in a poor way, and we were glad 
to leave as soon as possible, and get into the fresh 
aire again. Aunt had provided me with some 
cakes, and Mr. Easton, who is an old traveller, 
had with him a roasted fowl, and a good loaf of 
Indian bread ; soe, coming to a spring of excel- 
lent water, we got off our horses, and, spreading 
our napkins on the grass and drie leaves, had a 
comfortable dinner. John’s sister is a widow, a 
livelie merry woman, and proved rare companie 
for me. Afterwards we rode until the sun was 
nigh setting, when we came to a little hut on the 
shore of a broad lake at a place called Massapog. 
It had been dwelt in by a white familie formerly, 
but it was now empty, and much decayed in the 
roof, and as we did ride up to it we saw a wild 
animal of some sort leap out of one of. its win- 
dows, and run into the pines. Here Mr. Easton 
said we must make shift to tarry through the 
night, as it was manie miles to the house of a 
white man. Soe, getting off our horses, we went 
into the house, which had but one room, with 
loose boards for a floor; and as we sat there in 
the twilight, it looked dismal enough; but pres- 


entlie Mr. Easton coming in, with a great load 
of drie boughs, struck a light in the stone fire- 
place, and we soon had a roaring fire. His sister 
broke off some hemlock boughs near the door, 
and made a broom of them, with which she swept 
up the floor, soe that when we sat down on blocks 
by the hearth, eating our poor supper, we thought 
ourselves quite comfortable and tidy. It was a 
wonderfal clear night—the moon rising, as we 
judged, about 8 of the clock, over the tops of the 
hills on the Easterly side of the Lake, and shining 
brightlie on the water in a long line of light, as 
if a silver bridge had been laid across it. Look- 
ing out into the forest, we could see the beams of 
here and there through the 


the moon, falling 


thick tops of the pines and hemlocks, and show- 





ing their tall trunks like to so manie pillars in a 
church or temple. There was a Westerlie Wind 
blowing, not steadily, but in long gusts, which, 
sounding from a great distance through the pine 
leaves, did make a solemn and not unpleasing mu- 
sick, to which I listened at the door until the cold 
drove me in for shelter. Our horses, having been 
fed with corn, which Mr. Easton took with him, 


cover of a thick growth of hemlocks, which served 
to break off the night wind. The widow and I 
had a comfortable bed in the corner of the room, 
which we made of small hemlock sprigs, having 
our cloaks to cover us, and our saddle-bags for 
pillows. My companions were soon asleep, but 
the exceeding noveltie of my situation did keep 
me a long time awake. For, as I lay there look- 
ing upward, I could see the stars shining through 
a great hole in the roof, and the moonlight 
streaming through the seams of the logs, and 
mingling with the red glow of the coals on the 
hearth. I could hear the horses stamping, just 
outside, and the sound of the water on the lake 
shore, the crie of wild animals in the depth of 
the woods, and, over all, the long and very won- 
derful murmur of the pines in the wind. At last, 
being sore weary, I fell-asleep, and waked not 
until [ felt the warm sun shining in my face, and 
heard the voice of Mr. Easton, bidding me rise, 
as the horses were readie. 

After riding about two hours, we came upon 
an Indian camp, in the midst of a thick wood of 
maples. Here were six spacious wigwams; but 
the men were awaie, except two verie old and in- 
firm ones. There were five or six women, and 
perhaps twice as manie children, who all came 
out to see us. They brought us some dried meat, 
as hard nigh upon as chips of wood, and which, 
although hungrie, I could feel no stomach for ; 
but I bought of one of the squaws two great 
cakes of sugar, made from the sap of the maples 
which abound there, verie pure and sweet, and 
which served me instead of their unsavory meat 
and cakes of pounded corn, of which Mr. Easton 
and his sister did not scruple to partake. Leaving 
them, we had a long and hard ride to a place 
called Winnicinnit, where, to my great joy, we 
found a comfortable house and Christian people, 
with whom we tarried. The next day we got to 
the Plantations ; and about noon, from the top of 
a hill, Mr. Easton pointed out the settlement 
where my brother dwelt—a fair, pleasant valley, 
through which ran a small river, with the houses 
of the planters on either side. Shortly after, we 
came to a new frame house, with a great oak tree 
left standing on each side of the gate, and a broad 
meadow before it, stretching down to the water. 
Here Mr. Easton stopped ; and now, who should 
come hastening down to us but my new sister, 
Margaret, in her plain but comelie dress, kindlie 
welcoming me; and soon my brother came up 
from the meadow, where he was busie with his 
men. It was indeed a joyful meeting. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, I went with 
my brother and his wife to the meeting, which 
was held in a large house of one of their Quaker 
neighhors.. About a score of grave, decent people 
did meet there, sitting verie quiet for a pretty 
while, when one of their number, a venerable 
man, spake a few words, mostlie scripture ; then 
& young woman, who, I did afterwards learn, had 
been cruelly treated by the Plymouth people, did 
offer a few words of encouragement and exhorta- 
tion from this portion of the xxxiv Psalm: The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth. them... When the. meeting 
was over, some of the ancient women came and 
spake kindly to me, inviting me to their houses. 
In the evening, certain of these people came to 
my brother’s, and were kind and loving towards 
me. There was, nevertheless, a gravitie and a 
certain staidness of deportment, which I could 
but ill conform unto, and I was not sorry when 
they took leave. My Uncle Rawson need not fear 
my joining with them; for although I doe judge 
them to be a worthie and pious people, I like not 
their manner of worship, and their great gravitie 
and soberness doe little accord with my natural 
temper and spirits. 

The ‘Plantations, May ye 16th.—This place is 

in what is called the Narraganset countrie, and 
about twenty miles from Mr. Williams’ town 
of Providence, a place of noe small note. Mr. 
Williams, who is now an aged man, more than 
fourscore, was the founder of the Province, and 
is held in great esteem by the people, who be of 
all sects and persuasions, as the Government 
doth not molest anie, in worshipping according 
to conscience ; and hence you will see in the same 
neighborhood, Anabaptists, Quakers, New Lights, 
Brownists, Antinomians, and Socinians—nay, I 
am told there be Papists also. Mr. Williams is 
a Baptist, and holdeth mainlie with Calvin and 
Beza, as respects the decrees, and hath been a 
bitter reviler of the Quakers, although he hath 
oft-times sheltered them from the rigor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Magistrates, who he saith 
have noe warrant to deal in matters of conscience 
and religion, as they have done. 
Yesterday came the Governor of the Rhode 
Island, Nicholas Easton, the father of John, with 
his youngest daughter, Mary, as fair and as ladye- 
like a person as I have seen for manie a day. 
Both her father and herself doe meet with the 
“Friends,” as they call themselves, at their great 
house on the Island, and the Governor sometimes 
speaks therein, having, as one of the Elders here 
saith of him, “a pretty gift in the ministry.” 
Mary, who is about the age of my brother’s wife, 
would fain persuade us to goe back with them on 
the morrow to the Island, but Leonard’s business 
will not allow it, and I would by no means lose 
his companie while I tarry in these parts, as I am 
soe soon to depart for home, where a great 
ocean will separate us, it may be for manie years. 
Margaret, who hath been to the Island, saith that 
the Governor’s house is open to all new comers, 
who are there entertained with rare courtesie, 
he being a man of substance, having a great 
plantation, with orchards and gardens, and a 
statelie house on an hill overlooking the sea on 
either hand, where, six years ago, when the fa- 
mous George Fox was on the Island, he did en- 
tertain and lodge no less than fourscore persons, 
beside his own familie and servants, 

My brother’s lines have indeed fallen unto him 
in a pleasant place. His house is on & warme 
slope of # hill, looking to the southeast, with a 
great wood of oaks and walnuts behind it, and 
before it manie acres of open land, where for- 
merlie the Indians did plant their corn, much of 
which is now ploughed and seeded. From the 
top of the hill one can see the waters of the 
Great bay; at the foot of it rnns a small-river 
noisily over the rocks, making a continual mur- 
mur. Strolling thither this morning, I found a 
great rock hanging over the water, on which I sat 
down, listening to the noise of the stream, and 
the merriement of the birds in the trees, and ad- 
miring the green banks, which were besprinkled 
with whiteand yellow flowers. I called to mind 
that sweet fancie of the lamented Anne Broad- 
street, the wife of the new Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, in a little piece which she nameth 
“Contemplations,” being written on the banks of 
a stream, like unto the one whereby I was then 
sitting, in the which the writer first describeth 
the beauties of the wood, and the flowing water, 
with the bright fishes therein, and then the songs 
of birds in the boughs over her head, in this 
sweet and pleasing verse, which I have often 
heard repeated by Cousin Rebecca : 

“While musing thus, with Contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my Brain, 











Ae 


were tied at the back of the building, under the 


A sweet-tongu’d songster percht above my head, 
And chanted forth her most melodious strain ; 

Which rapt me soe with wonder and delight, 

I judged my hearing better than my sight, 


“O merrie Bird! said I, that fears no snares, 
That neither toyles nor hoards up in the barn, 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares, 
To gain more good, or shun what might thee harm. 
Thy cloathes ne’er wear, thy meat is everywhere, 
Thy bed a Bough thy Drink the water clear, 
Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to core dost fear. 


“ The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Sets hundred notes nnto thy feathered crew, 
Soe each one tunes his pretty instrument, 
And, warbling out the old, begins the new. 

And thus they pass their youth in Summer season, 

Then follow thee unto a better region, 

Where Winter's never felt by that sweet airy legion.” 
Now, while I did ponder these lines, hearing a 
step in the leaves, I looked up, and behold there 
was an old Indian close beside me; and, being 
much affrighted, I gave a loud crie, and ran 
towards the house. The old man laughed at this, 
and, calling after me, said he would not harm me; 
and Leonard, hearing my crie, now coming up, 
bade me never fear the Indian, for he was a harm- 
less creature, who was well known to him. Soe 
he kindlie saluted the old man, asking me to 
shake hands with him, which I did; when he 
struck across the field to a little cleared spot on 
the side of the hill. My brother bidding me note 
his actions, I saw him stoop down on his knees, 
with his head to the ground, for some space of 
time, and then getting up, he stretched out his 
hands towards the southwest, as if imploring 
some one whom I could not see. This he repeat- 
ed for nigh upon half an hour, when he came 
back to the house, where he got some beer, and 
bread to eat, and a great loaf to carry away. He 
said but little until he rose to depart, when he 
told my brother that he had been to see the graves 
of his father and his mother, and that he was 
glad to find them as he did leave them the last 
year; for he knew that the spirits of the dead 
would be sore grieved, if the white man’s hoe 
touched their bones. 

My brother promised him that the burial place 
of his people should not be distufbed, and that 
he would find it as now, when he did again visit it. 

“Me never come again,” said the old Indian. 
“No. Umpachee is very old. He has noe squaw; 
he has noe young men, who call him father. Um- 
pachee is Jike that tree;” and he pointed, as he 
spoke, toa birch, which stood apart in the field, 
from which the bark had fallen, and which did 
show no leaf or bud. 

My brother hereupon spake to him of the 
Great Father of both White and Red men, and 
of His Love towards them, aud of the measure 
of light which he had given unto all men, where- 
by they might know good from evil, and by living 
in obedience to which they might be happie in 
this life and in that to come, exhorting him to 
put his trust in God, who was able to comfort 
and sustain him in his old age, and not to follow 
after lying Powahs, who did deceive and mislead 
him. 

“My young brother’s talk is good,” said the 
old man. “The Great Father sees that his skin 
is white, and that mine is red. He sees my young 
brother when he sits in his praying house, and 
me when me offer him corn and deer’s flesh in 
the woods, and he says Good. Umpachee’s people 
have all gone to one place. If Umpachee goe toa 
praying house, the Great Father will send him 
to the white man’s place, and his father and his 
mother and his sons will never see him in their 
hunting ground. No. Umpachee is an old beaver 
that sits in his own house, and swims in his own 
pond. He will stay where he is until his Father 
calls him.” 

Saying this, the old Savage went on his way. 
As he passed out of the valley, and got to the 
top of the hill on the other side, we, looking after 
him, beheld him standing still 1 moment, as if 
bidding farewell to the graves of his fathers. 

May ye 24th—My brother goes with me to-mor- 
row on nly way to Boston. I am not a little loath 
to leave my dear sister Margaret, who hath greatlie 
won upon me by her gentleness and loving deport- 
ment, and who doth at all times, even when at 
work in ordering her household affairs, and 
amidst the cares and perplexities of her new life, 
show forth that sweetness of temper and that 
simplicitie wherewith I was charmed when I first 
saw her. She hath naturally an ingenious mind, 
and, since her acquaintance with my brother, hath 
dipped into such of his studies and readings as 
she had leisure and freedom to engage in, soe 
that her converse is in no wise beneath her sta- 
tion. Nor doth she, like some of her people, es- 
peciallie the more simple and unlearfied, affect a 
painful and melancholie look, and a canting tone 
of discourse, but lacketh not for cheerfulness, 
and acertain natural ease and grace of demeanor; 
and the warmth and goodness of her heart doth 
at times break the usual quiet of her counte- 
nance, like to sunshine and wind on a still water, 
and she hath the sweetest smile I ever saw. J 
have often thought, since I have been with her, 
that if Uncle Rawson could see and hear her as 
I doe for a single day, he would confess that my 
brother might have done worse than to take a 
Quaker to wife. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





For the National Era, 


A SONG TO THE MORNING. 


“ When the faint morning dawns, the day must follow, 
For light must ever triumph.” 








Sey, can’st see o'er yon horizon 

‘aintly blush a doubtful ray? 

Shout for joy! the morning cometh ; 
Hail the harbinger of day! 


Do the mists of darkness gather, 
And obscure the feeble light? 
H 1 gaze upon the heavens— 
will put their clouds to flight! 


Say, can’st cull in yonder forest 
One sweet bud of early spring? 
Bless the omen—kiss the token— 


Summer will its gladness bring! 


Do the cold winds from the North-land 
Blast its blooming premature? 

Be thou confident and fearless— 
Heaven’s promises are sure! 


Buds are springing—light is dawning— 
O’er the earth and from the skies; 


Shout for joy—the pl is giv 
yy 4 bondage shall arise” 
E. D. Howarp. 


Orwell, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S PURCHASE. 


Daruineton, Oct. 16, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Drar Sir: In the Era of October 12 we find 
notice of an extensive purchase of slave prop- 
erty by Zachariah Taylor, meaning, as we sup- 
posed, General Zachary Taylor of Mexican war 
and slaveholding notoriety ; but as many of our 
Free Soil General Taylor men deny that it is 
General Zachary Taylor that is meant, from the 
fact of the name, in the number of Eva alluded 
to, being Zachariah instead of Zachary, and also 
from General Taylor having a short time ago de- 
nied having purchased either slaves or a farm on 
the Rio Grande, will you have the ness to 
tell us whether, in the notice above alluded to, 
it is General Zachary Taylor to whom allusion is 





made, or some other. n?—and, in so doing, 
satisfy some of our Taylor Free Soil men. 
Most , &e. Josern Frazer. 


General Zachary Taylor was the man. The 
Richmond (Va.) Whig of the 12th copies a long 
‘article from the Natchez Courier, denouncing with 
great severity the conduct of certain slaveholders 
in the South, who had taken pains to procure 

of Gen. Taylor’s deed of purchase, and 
send it to the North. 
_ Who, it asks, is the Southern correspondent of 
the Columbus (O.) Standard? And it then pro- 
ceeds— . 





And wisht me Wings with her awhile to take my flight. 


“Tt is important to know, for our property, our 
rights, and our lives, are threatened by such com- 
binations, intended now to defeat General Tay- 
lor—calculated HERFAPTER to destroy the best in- 
terests of the South. Three applications, and 
only three, have been made at the office of the 
Probate Clerk of Jefferson county, for transcripts 
of General Taylor’s deeds. 

“The following statement, which will not be 
contradicted, and defies contradiction, was re- 
ceived by us a few days since, from a gentleman 
of the highest respectability. This statement 
speaks for itself: 

“< To the Editor of the Natchez Courier : 


“¢ Dear Sir: I give you below a full account of 
the information received in relation to the per. 
sons who have been procuring copies of General 
Taylor’s deed to negroes, &c., in Jefferson county, 
Mississippi. 

“<T have already sent you a certified copy ofa 
letter purporting to have been written by Wil- 
liam Stamps, the handwriting of which bears the 
strongest resemblance to that of Samuel Stamps, 
of Jackson, Mississippi. The original is on file 
in the Probate Clerk’s office of Jefferson county. 
The Deputy Clerk in that office informs me that 
he sent the copy required to the address of Sam- 
uel Stamps, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“¢ About the first of this month, Richard Ed- 
ward, of Natchez, as the said Clerk informs me, 
applied in person foracopy of the deed above 
mentioned, and urged gon said Clerk, who was 
then busily engaged iv writing, the importenccur 
his, Edward's, obtaining said copy, The Clerk 
proposed to prepare it and send it to Natcheg by 
mail—Edward objected, and was furnished with 
the transcript and paid for it. I am further in- 
formed by the said Clerk, that early in July last 
a man, whosaid he was from New Orleans, whose 
name was not known, in company with a brother 
of William M. Smyth, late of this State, applied 
to him in Fayette for a like transcript of the 
same deed—that this was prepared for them and 
paid for—and that they then applied to the as- 
sessor of that county for a copy of the assess- 
ment of General Taylor’s land and negroes, which 
was obtained by them, and that neither of those 
men registered their names at the Fayette tavern. 

“¢ Yours, truly’ 

“ Here is the copy of the Stamps letter refer- 

red to in the above statement : 


“¢ Jacksoy, Miss, August 24, 1848. 
“¢ Bdwin McKey Esq. : 

4 Dear Sir: I wish you to send to me at this 
place a certified copy of the deed and conveyance 
by some gentleman, to twenty-one hundred acres 
of land, one hundred and seven odd negroes, made 
some time in the year 1843-to Major General 
Zachary Taylor, now on record in your office, as 
Clerk of the Probate Court of Jefferson county, 
and the fee shall be forwarded you upon the re- 
ceipt of the record, by your sending the bill ac- 
companying the same, You will please make out 
the transcript above desired at your earliest con- 
venience, By so doing you will much oblige me, 
besides paying you the money. 

“¢ Very respectfuliy, 
“¢(Signed] Wiuturam Stamps, 


“tp, S$—Direct the deed to Samuel Stamps, 
Jackson, Mississippi.  [Signed.] W.S? 
“The intention cf the writer is evident, al- 
though he attempts to avoid responsibility by 
signing a name party fictitious and partly gen- 
uine. There is 10 such @ man as William 
Stamps in Jackson, We have known for several 
years a young man living there by the name of 
William H. Stamps—a near relative of Samuel 
Stamps, to whom the clerk is directed to send the 
copy alluded to—ard who is Secretary of State 
for Mississippi, andan ardent supporter of Cass. 
Reader, what did Mr. Stamps want with this 
transcript ? Genel Taylor owes him nothing, 
does not wish to sel. him any of his negroes, and 
Mr. Secretary of Stale has no interest in those 
negroes. He wanted it to pander to Northern 
fanaticism, to General Taylor’s prejudice. 
“Richard Edward,referred to in the statement, 
is a citizen of Natchez—a strong Cass Democrat. 
Dr. Woodsen Wren,a consistent Democrat, not 
in arrears to the Government, and a faithful of- 
ficer, has just been displaced, and Mr. Edward 
has succeeded him as Postmaster. What has 
been done with the copy he procured, we know 
not. Doubtless at a time when it can most injure 
General Taylor, i? will make its appearance, if it 
has not already done so in some Abolition 


journal. 


“The third copy spoken of in the statement 
was procured by H. Homer Smyth, one of the 
Clerks in the Custom House in New Orleans, and 
John Marshall, a Clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington city. All of the parties are 
Cass office-holders, and all appear to have been 
bound by one common tie—the defeat of the 
Southern candidate for the Presidency. To ac- 
complish the foul purpose, the aid of Northern 
Abolitionism was solicited, and it will doubtless 
be rendered with as much alacrity as it was in- 
voked.” 


—_———___ 


For the National Era. 


THREE CHAPTERS OF POLITICAL HISTORY. 
[Dedicated to the Democratic Party of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 


The result of the recent election in Pennsylva- 
nia has naturally excited much speculation. With 
your permission, I propose to prove that it was 
occasioned by. the false position of the Democratic 
party on the question of “Free Soil.” The ques- 
tion of “Free Soil for Free Men” is a very plain 
one—so plain that a disinterested observer may 
well be astonished at seeing it so mystified and 
distorted. Were the naked question of Liberty 
or Slavery presented for the choice of the People, 
no intelligent mind would prefer the latter to the 
former; but leading politicians, and those who 
hope to gain notoriety by dangling in their train, 
have conspired to bewilder the minds of the Peo- 
ple, so that it is difficult for them to see the naked 
question, stripped of all verbiage. The great 
State of Pennsylvania originally occupied correct 
ground upon this question. One of her noble 
sons, Davin Wixmoz, was the first to propose a 
reénactment of the celebrated Jeffersonian Ordi- 
nance of 1787, by which Slavery was forever pro- 
hibited in the Northwest Territory, to be applica- 
ble to all territory which might be acquired from 
Mexico. The “ Wilmot Proviso,” as it was called, 
received the sanction of the United States House 
of Representatives, and was only defeated in the 
Senate for want of time to act upon it. Mr. Wil- 
mot did not stand alone in the advocacy of this 
principle. Gen. Cass and all the statesmen from 
the North, were supposed to favor it. Mr. Wil- 
mot’s own State manfully stood up in his support. 
On the.Sth of February, 1847, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania adopted the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to vote against any 
measure whatever, by which territory will accrue 
to the Union, unless, as a part of the fandamental 
law upon which any contract or treaty for this 
purpose is based, slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for trime, shall be forever prohib- 
ited.” 


This resolution is'clear and explicit, and it was 
adopted with almost unexampied unanimity—the 
vote being unanimous in the House, and only two 
or three dissenting votes in the Senate. More- 
over, it spoke the almost universal sentiment of 
the People of the State. . . 

To prove yet more conclusively that the voice 
of Pennsylvania was in favor of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and against the further extension of Slavery, 
allow me to quote the following extract from the 
remarks of Mr. Cameron, one of the Democratic 
Senators from that State, when the debate on the 
Three Million bill took place in the Senate. Mr. 
Cameron held the following unequivacal lan- 


age: : 

“In this case before us, there is no room for doult. 
The People of Pennsylvania are united in the wish 
that no more slave territory shall be acquired by the 
Confederacy ; and they fear, if this bill become a 
law, it will bring an accession of Slavery with it. 
The resolution is so clear, that there can be no 
doubt of the Three Million bill having been be- 
fore the authors of the instructions when they 
were penned. So united were the Legislature, 
that, out of one hundred and thirty-three mem- 
bers in the two Houses, only three votes were xe- 
corded against the resolution. Its mover in the 
Legislature represents the same county which is 
the residence of Mr. Wilmot, the originator of the 
Proviso in the other end of the Capitol. They 
are personal friends, and in this case they have 
gone with the current of public opinion upon the ab- 
stract question of extending Slavery. 

This testimony is plain and palpable, that the 
Proviso was popular in Pennsylvania, and that 
“the current of public opinion” was in its favor. 
Here is no room for dispute; the People were 
satisfied with it, and but for the intriguing spirit 
of an ambitious aspirant for the Presidency from 





that this healthful “current of public opin- 
ion” beeen remained unchanged. I have 
evidence to satisfy me that the news of the pas- 


sage of this resolution of instruction, by the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, came upon this person- 
age like a clap of thunder from a clear sky — it 
was sudden, unexpected, startling! And forth- 
with appliances were put in motion to debauch 
the public sentiment of the State; and to these 
appliances may be attributed, in a great measure, 
the fulse position in which Pennsylvania now 
stands on this question of “ Free Soil.” 

In my next I will enumerate some of these ap- 
pliances, and will state their result. In the mean 
time, I will give some evidence that Pennsylvania 
did not stand alone in her attitude of hostility to 
the further extension of Slavery. Eleven other 
States spoke out in favor of the “ Proviso;” and, 
asa matter of record, I will be glad if you will 
publish the following resolutions from the differ- 
ent State Legislatures in relation to Slavery in 
the Territories, and the admission of Slave States 
into the Union: 


Resolution of Vermont; January 28, 1847. 

The Legislature of Vermont adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it will not give its counte- 
nance, aid, or assent, to the admission into the 
Federal Union of any new State whose Constitu- 
tion tolerates Slavery, and appeals to each of the 
other States to concur in that,declaration—accom- 
panied by another, instructing its Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to use their best ef- 
forts to carry the resolution into effect. 


Resolution of New York, February 6, 1847. 

Ficselved, That if eny torritory is hereafter ac. 
quired by the United States, or annexed thereto, 
the act by which such territory is acquired or 
annexed, whatever such act may be, should con- 
tain an unalterable fundamental article or pro- 
vision, whereby Slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, shall be forever 
excluded from the territory acquired or annexed 


Resolutions of Ohio, February 15, 1847. 

That the Senators and Representatives from 
this State, in the Congress of the United States, 
be, and are hereby, respectfully requested to pro- 
cure the passage of measures in that body, pro- 
viding for the exclusion of Slavery from the ‘Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, and also from any other territo- 
ry that now is, or hereafter may be, annexed to 
the United States, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, (May 3, 1848,) That the provisions of the 
Ordinance of Congress of one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven, so far as the same re- 
lates to Slavery, should be extended to any terri- 
tory that may be acquired from Mexico, by treaty 
or otherwise. 


Resolution of New Jersey, February 19, 1847. 
The resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
New Jersey instructs their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use their best efforts to 
secure, as a fundamental condition to any act of 
annexation of any territory hereafter to be ac- 
quired by the United States as an indemnity for 
claims, that Slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as punishment for crime, shall be forever ex- 
cluded trom the territory to be annexed, 


Resolution of New Hampshire, February 19, 1847. 

That the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State be respectfully requested to 
urge the passage of measures for the extinction of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, for its exclu- 
sion from Oregon and other territories that now 
or at any time hereafter may belong to the United 
States, for all constitutional measures for the 
suppression of the domestic slave trade, and to re- 
sist the admission of any new State into the Union 
while tolerating slavery. 


Resolution of Michigan, March 1, 1847. 


That in the acquisition of new territory, wheth- 
er by purchase, conquest, or otherwise, we deem 
it the duty of the General Government to extend 
over the same the Ordinance of 1787, (being the 
one prohibiting Slavery northwest of the Ohio,) 
with all its rights and privileges, conditions and 
immunities. 


Resolutions of Massachusetts, March 1, 1847. 


Resolved, unanimously, That the Legislature of 
Massachusetts views the existence of Human 
Slavery within the limits of the United States as 
& great calamity, an immense moral and political 
evil, which ought to be abolished as soon as that 
end can be properly and constitutionally attain- 
ed; and that its extension should be uniformly 
and earnestly opposed by all good and patriotic 
men throughout the Union. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the People of Mas- 
sachusetts will strenuously resist the annexation 
of any new territory to this Union, in which the 
institution of Slavery is to be tolerated or estab- 
lished; and the Legislature, in behalf of the Peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth, do hereby solemnly 
protest against the acquisition of any additional 
territory, without an express provision by Con- 
gress that there shall be neither Slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in such territory, otherwise 
than for the punishment of crime. 


Resolutions of Maine, August 3, 1847. 


Resolved, That the sentiment of this State is 
profound, sincere, and almost universal, that the 
influence of Slavery upon productive energy is 
like the blight of mildew; that it is a moral and 
social evil; that it does violence to the rights of 
man, as a thinking, reasonable, and responsible 
being. Influenced by such considerations, this 
State will oppose the introduction of Slavery into 
any territory which may be acquired as an indem- 
nity for claims upon Mexico. 

Resolved, That in the acquisition of any free 
territory, whether by purchase or otherwise, we 
deem it the duty of the General Government to 
extend over the same the Ordinance of seventeen 
hundred and eighty-seven, with all its rights and 
privileges, conditions and immunities. 


Resolution of Connecticut, December 20, 1847. 
Resolved, That if any territory shall hereafter 
be acquired by the United States, or annexed 
thereto, the act by which such territory is acquir- 
ed or annexed, whatever such act may be, should 
contain an unalterable fundamental article or 
provision, whereby Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, shall be 
forever excluded from the territory acquired or 
annexed. 


Resolutions of Wisconsin, June 21, 1848. 

Resolved, That the existence of Slavery in this 
country is to be deeply deplored; that its exten- 
sion ought to be prohibited by every constitution- 
al barrier within the power of Congress; that, in 
the admission of new territory into the Union, 
there ought to be an inhibitory provision against 
its introduction. 
Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be, 
and they are hereby, instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives are requested, to use their influence to 
insert into the organic act for the government of 
any new territory already acquired, or hereafter 
to be acquired, that is now free, an ordinance for- 
ever prohibiting the introduction of Slavery or 
involuntary servitude into said territory, except 
as @ punishment for crime, of which the parties 
shall have been duly convicted according to law. 


Resolutions of Delaware, February 25, 1847. 


Whereas a crisis has arrived in the public af- 
fairs of this nation, which requires the full and 
free expression of the will of the People, through 
their legal representatives; and whereas the 
United States is at war with a sister Republic, 
occasioned by the annexation of Texas, with a 
view to the addition of slave tenritory to our 
country and the extension of the slave power in 
our Union; and wh in the opinion of this 
General Assembly, such acquisitions are hostile to 
the spjrit of our free institutions, and contrary to 
sound morality: Therefore, be it , 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the State of Delaware, in General Assembly 
met, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress ure hereby requested to vote against the 
annexation of any new territory which shall not 
thereafter be forener free from slavery. 

' Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tion be transmitted to our Senators and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 


Llere are the resolutions of twelve States, in- 
structing their Senators and tatives to 
vote against the admission of auy more slave ter- 
ritory into the Union. How these instructions 
were obeyed, let the proceedings of the last ses- 
sion of Congress answer. The record of history 
will disclose the fact that Danre. Sturceon, 8 
Senator, and Ricuarp Bropueap, Cuarces J. In- 
cerso.t, and Caartes Brown, Representatives 
from the State of Pennsylvania, virtaally disre- 
garded the instructions of their constituents, and 
joined hands with the slavery propagandists. 

A. M. GancEewer. 


x‘p Pennsylvania papers are requested to copy. 


Promises.—It would be more obliging to say 
plainly we cannot do what is desired, than to 
amuse people with false words, which often put 
them upon false measures. fi wpoig 








From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


TO LAMARTINE, 


1, ° 
I did not praise thee when the crowd, 
) Witched with the m t’s inspiration 
Vexed thy still ether with hosannas loud, ‘ 
And stamped their dusty adoration ; 
I but looked upward with the rest, 
And, when they shouted Greatest, whispered Beat. 


2 
They raised thee not, but rose to thee, 
Their fickle wreaths about thee flinging; 
So on some marble Phoe ns the high sea 
Might leave his worthless seaweed clinging ; 
But pious hands, with reverent care, 
Make the pure limbs once more sublimely bare, 
3. 
Now thon’rt thy plain, grand self n 
Thou art secure Sens pe , 
Thou who gav’st politics an epic strain, 
And acted’st Freedom’s noblest lyric ; 
This side the Blessed Isles, no tree 
Grows green enough to make a wreath for thee. 
4. 
N or can blame cling to thee; the Snow 
From swinish foot-prints takes no staining, 
But, leaving the gross soi!’ of Earth below, 
Its spirit mounts, the skies regaining, 
And, unresenting, falls again, 
To beautify the world with dews and rain. 





5. 


The highest duty to mere man vouchsafed 
Was laid on thee—out of wild chaos, 

When the roused popular ocean foamed aud chafed, 
And valtare War from his Imaus 

Snuffed blood—to summon homely Peace, 

And show that only order ie. release. ; 


6. 

To carve thy fullest thought, what though 
Time was not granted? Aye, in hist’ry, 
Like that Dawn’s fave whieh baffled Angelo 
Left shapeless, grander for its myst’ry, 

Thy great design shal! stand, and day 
Flood its blind front from Orients far away. 
7. 
Who says thy Day is o’er? Control, 
My heart, that bitter first emotion; 
While meu shall reverence the steadfast soul, 
The heart in silent self-devotion 
Breaking, the mild, heroic mien, 
Thou’lt need no prop of marble, Lamartine. 
8. 
If France reject thee, ’tis not thine, 
But her own exile that she utters; 
Ideal France, the deathless, the divine, 
Will be where thy white pennon flutters, 
As once the nobler Athens went 
With Aristides into banishment. 
2 
No fitting metewand hath ‘To-day, 
For measuring spirits of thy stature; 
Only the Future can reach up to lay 
The laurel on that loity nature ; 
Bard, who with some diviner art 
Has touched the bard’s true lyre, a nation’s heart. 
10. 

Swept by thy hand, the gladdened chords, 
Crashed now in discords fierce by others, 
Gave forth one note beyond all skill of words, 

And chimed together—we are brothers; 
O, poem unsurpassed! it ran 
All round the world, unlocking man to man. 

11. 

France is too poor to piy alone 

The service of that ample spirit ; 
Paltry seem low dictatorship and throne, 

If balanced with thy simple merit; 
They had to thee been rust and loss; 
Thy aim was higher—thou hast climbed a cross. 


J.R.L. 


+ > 
For the National Era. 


GENERAL LAW OF SLAVERY IN LOUISIANA. 


DECISIONS OF THE LOUISIANA COURTS OF JUS. 
TICE THEREON, 


Delivery of a slave takes place by the delivery 
of a title, which states that theslave sold has been 
delivered.-——1 N. S,, 528. 

Where a slave became intoxicated, and, going 
presently into a boat, fell overboard and was 
drowned, the person who sold him the liquor 
on which he got drunk was condemned to pay the 
owner the price; and it was held that the owner 
need not prove that the defendant knew the ne- 
gro was a slave, and that the presumption is that 
a black man isa slave—11 Mart. Rep., 10. 

A party sued for giving a pass to the plaintiff’s 
slave, whereby she escaped, may give the freedom 
of the negro in evidence.—10 Mart. Rep., 425. 

A deed of manumission, executed and recorded 
in Ohio, was deemed presumptive evidence of the 
slave’s freedom.—10 Mart. Rep., 425. 

Where a black person, in the enjoyment of lib- 
erty, sues, and defendant pleads that plaintiff isa 
slave, the burden of proof is on the defendant; 
otherwise where a slave sues for freedom.—6 N. S., 
420; 7 La. Rep., 139. 

The presumption of slavery, arising from color, 
is confined to the blacks —7 N. S., 649. 

A slave under 30 years of age cannot be pre- 
sumed to have been emancipated.—8 WN. S., 129. 

A negro born in the Northwest Territory since 
the ordinance of Congress of 1787, is free—S N. 
S., 699. 

A civil action cannot be maintained against a 
master by a citizen for cruelly beating the slave 
of the former, in order to have the slave sold and 
taken out of the master’s power. It is a criminal 
offence, and must be punished by criminal prose- 
cution.—2 La. Rep., 584, 

By the laws of Spain, a father or mother might 
hold their child as a slave, or vice versa, and con- 
sequently could annex a condition to his eman- 
cipation, and hold him as statu-liver—3 La. Rep., 
176. 

By the laws of Spain, a legacy to a slave enur- 
ed to the benefit of the owner.—3 La. Rep., 177. 

In an action claiming the release of a person 
from slavery, everything which may be properly 
done in favorem libertatis, (in favor of liberty.) 
should be done, even to notice facts dehors (out of) 
the record.—S8 La. Rep., 479. 

The fact of a slave being taken to the kingdom 
of France or other country by the owners, where 
slavery or involuntary servitude is not tolerated, 
operates on the condition of the slave, and pro- 
duces immediate emancipation—9 La. Rep., 475; 
13 La. Rep. 444. 

When colored persons have been treated with 
as free, in a transaction or compromise, their free- 
dom and capacity to enter into such an engage- 
ment cannot afterwards be questioned by the oth- 
er party, with the view of avoiding the contract, 
on the ground that they were slaves, much less 
for the purpose of depriving them of the privi- 
lege of contesting its validity, on the ground of 
fraud or error.—7 La. Rep., 31. 

The residence of a slave in a State where sla- 
very is forbidden, contrary to the master’s will, 
for two or three years, does not divest the owner- 
ship.—7 La. Rep., 172. 

The consent of the owner of a slave that he 
should go and perform work and labor in a free 
State does not of itself free the slave, though this 
may be effected by the slave’s going there under 
this presumption —7 L«. Rep., 172. 

When owners go out of the State with their 
slaves, and afterwards emancipate them, they 
must do soaccording to the laws of the place where 
the emancipation takes place—13 La. Rep., 446. 

A slave cannot stand in judgment for any other 
purpose than to assert his freedom. He is not 
even allowed to contest the title of the person 
claiming him as a slave.—9 La. Rep, 158. 

A colored person, shown to be statu-libera, in 
Pennsylvania, and now ae the age at which she 
was to become free, and who had resided in an- 
other free State with or by the consent of her 
owner, is thereby frec.—9 Lz. Rep., 210. 

Damages will not be awarded against an inno- 
cent purchaser of a colored person as & slave who 
recovers her freedom; it would be otherwise 
against the person who first violated her rights by 
selling her as a slave—9 La. Rep., 211. 

It is from the intention of the owner to remove 
and reside with his slave in a free State that the 
emancipation results immediately on such remo- 
val.—11 La, Rep., 502. 

The children of a female statu-liber, borfi dur- 
ing her slavery, but after the act which renders 
her a statu-liber, are slaves—8 Mart. Rep., 219. 

The master of a slave who is to become free at 
a future designated period, would perhaps be re- 
strained from carrying the slave out of the State — 
4 N. 8, 102. 

A statu-liher has no action for relief for ill-treat- 
ment; he is a slave till the period of his emanci- 
pation, and can only bring an action for his free- 
dom.—7 N. 8, 351. 

While a person continues a statu-liber, he is ca- 
pable of receivitg by donation or testament, but 
not by inheritance——6 La. Rep., 571. 

“Where a slave purchased his freedom from his 
master, he was allowed to confirm the act sous 
sling privé, &.—2 N. 8, 171. 

A deassion of slaves without estimation is void.-— 
AN, S, 464, 

PERSONS OF COLOR ARE COMPETENT WITNESSES; 
THEY ARE PRESUMED TO BE F2Ee.—2 Mart. Rep , 208. 

The sale ofa slave cannot be proved by parol.— 
1: Mart. Rep. 191. 

Parol evidence of the sale of a slave is inadmis- 
sible—2 Mart. 154, 


A father who a colored woman as a con- 
cubine in his house, may be compelled to furnish 


alimony out of his house for his minor children — 
9 Mart. 





Dag ae 
Some of the Indians were formerly held in *!4- 


ae hat 





very during the French government in Louisiana, 

and the subsequent changes of government have 

not operated the freedom of those who were so 

held.—5 Mart. Rep., 275 

. = issue of an Indian woman are free—2 N. 
" a . 

Persons of color can only legitimate their chil- 
dren born before marriage by a declaration before 
a notary and two witnesses, if it has not been 
made at the registering of their births or bap- 
tisms—11 La. Rep., 132. 

Evidence may be received to show that a wo- 
man of color claiming under a will is the adul- 
terous bastard of the testator.—4 La. Rep., 178. 

The legal interdiction against persons of color, 
prohibiting them from proving their descent from 
whites, does not prevent heirs from proving that 
fact, to show that a legatee, being an adulterous 
bastard, cannot recover.—4 La. Rep., 179. 

The proof of the paternity of an adulterous 
ng of color may be made by parol.—4 La. 

ep., 180. 

is a suit for freedom by a person of color held 
as a slave in good faith, and under a just title, 
proof that be had served as a seaman in a ship of 
war of the United States for several years, that 
he had always passed for a free person, and that 
none other are ever received on such vessels, 
will not be sufficient; he must establish his free- 
dom by positive proof.—1 Rob. Rzp., 172. 

The formalities and conditions required by law 
for the emancipation of slaves cannot be dispens- 
ed with by a testator who orders his slaves to be 
set free, ‘any more than by a master who desireg. 
to emancipate them in his lifetime —1 Rod. Rep., 
359. 
Where a slave, ordered to be emancipated by 
will, sues to establish her right to freedom, she 
must allege and prove that she is thirty years of 
age, or a native of the State, and that she has be- 
haved well during the four preceding years.—3 
Rob. R-p., 484. 

Though partial payments have been made to 
the master by a slave, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing his freedom, the latter remains the property 
of the master, who will continue entitled toall his 
services, and the purchaser of such a slave will 
stand in the shoes of the vender till such balance 
is paid. By the Court—A slave cannot become 
partially free; nor can he, till legally and abso- 
lutely emancipated, own any property without the 
consent of his master—10 Rob. Rep., 450. 

Persons of color are presumed to be free. By 
the Court.—Slavery is an exception to the condi- 
tion of the great mass of mankind, and, except as 
to Africans in the slaveholding States, the pre- 
sumption is in favor of freedom, and the burden 
of proof is on him who claims the colored person 
as & slave—11 Rob. Rep., 339. 

Illegitimate children of color, not the offepring 
of an incestuous or adulterous connection, may 
prove their acknowledgment by a white father, 
where such acknowledgment has been made by 
the latter in a declaration before a notary public, 
in the presence of two witnesses; but no other 
proof of acknowledgment is admissible in favor of 
colored children claiming descent from a white 
father.—12 Rob. Rep., 56. 

EMANCIPATION IN LOUISIANA. 
Decisions of the Louisiana Courts thereon. 

1. Under the Spanish law, the emancipation of 
a slave might be made by parol, in the presence of 
five witnesses, but not less than that number.—4 
Mart. Rep., 368; 8 Mart. Rep., 149. 

2. The Roman law, ff. 40, 1, 40, which declares 
that, although a slave do not pay the whole price 
of his freedom, yet he is entitled thereto, if he af- 
terwards make up the deficiency by his labor, ap- 
plies only to such as are made free instanter, on 
condition of paying a further sum in futuro, not to 
those whom the master promises to free when such 
farther sum shall be paid.—5 Mart. Rep., 496. 

3. By the laws of Spain, ten years’ possession 
of freedom in the presence of the master, or twen- 
ty years in his absence, were necessary to entitle 
the slave to freedom by proscription —5 Mart. 
Rep., 566. 

4, A slave who was in Hispaniola at the time 
that general emancipation was proclaimed by the 
French Government, may reckon the period dur- 
ing which he enjoyed his liberty under that proc- 
lamation as pert of the time necessary for pro- 
scription —6 Mart. Rep., 16. 

5. The emancipation of a slave is a donation to 
himself of his value—1i La. Rep., 241. 

PARTICULAR LAW OF SLAVERY IN LOUISIANA. 
Judicial Decisions thereon. 

1. Where persons of color sue for their free- 
dom, the defendants who hold them in slavery 
must prove that they are slaves; otherwise with 
negroes.—1 Mart. Rep, 183. 

2. A person of color, being presumed to be free, 
is admissible as a witness—2 Mart. Rep, 208. 

3. A negro will be presumed free, although pur- 
chased as a slave, if the purchase was made in a 
State in which slavery is not tolerated by law, 
unless it be shown that he had previously inhab- 
ited one in which it is—4 Mart. Rep., 385. 

4, When a plaintiff who claims a defendant as 
his slave has proved her slavery, she cannot con- 
test his title; the only issue in the case is lilera 
vel non, and if found against the defendant, plain- 
tiff has a right to take possession of her asa slave, 
and is not bound to prove his title till some per- 
son claiming a better titleclaimsit—4 Mart. Rep., 
577; 8 Mart. Rep., 158. 

5. Such Indians as were held in slavery in Lou- 
isiana under the French Government did not ac- 
quire freedom by the secret cession of Louisiana, 
made by I'rance to Spain in 1763.—5 Mart. Rep., 
283. 

6. The marriage of slaves, though it can have 
no civil effect during their slavery, produces, from 
the moment of their emancipation, all effects 
which result from such a contract between free 
persons.—6 Mart. Rep., 559, 560. 

7. A slave imported into this State from a for- 
eign country, contrary to the laws of the United 
States, does not thereby become free—6 Mart. 
Rep., 656. 

8. A slave may, when not opposed by her mas- 
ter, sue a third person for her freedom, as where 
that third person, as testamentary executor, is 
bound by the will of the deceased to purchase and 
emancipate her.—6 Mart. Rep., 732. 

9. If a slave of bad character be pursued on 
suspicion of felony, and attempt to seize a gun, 
fly, and be killed in the pursuit, the Sup. Court 
will not disturb a verdict in favor of the defend- 
ant who killed him.—9 Mart. Rep. 221. 

10. If the owner of a slave remove her from 
Kentucky to Ohio, with the intention of residing 
there, she becomes free ipso facto —2 N. S., 401. 





A Sinete Incipent.—A poor man (at Ham- 
burg) was to be buried four men bore the coffin, 
and the wife followed. They had some difficulty 
in passing through the narrow lane ; the way was 
straight ; not a sunbeam found its way down here ; 
it was only when they had emerged into the 
broader Ey gO the sunlight fell onthe hum- 
ble coffin. I heard a story about this funeral 
which is as poetically touching as it is true. 
Within this narrow street, high up in an equally 
narrow chamber, lay this poor corpse. The wife 
sat and wept over it; she knew of no expedient 
to get it buried—she had no means. The window 
stood open, when a Canary bird flew into the room 
and settled by the head of the corpse, where it 
began to sing; it made a strange impression on 
the woman; she could weep no longer, for she 
imagined it must have come down to her from the 
Lord. The bird was tame ; it allowed itself to be. 
caught directly ; and as she related the circum- 
stance to a neighbor, and showed her the bird, the 
woman remembered that she had shortly before 
read an advertisement in the newspaper about a 
Canary bird that had flown away from its home. 
It was the bird; and the woman, on restoring it 
to its owners, found there human hearts, who 
rendered her such assistance as enabled her to 
bury the dead— Rambles in the Hartz Mountains, 
by H. C. Anderson. 

Tur Cuarr or a Concrecation—When the 
celebrated Mr. Irving had once exceeded, by the 
length of his sermon, the patience of a modern 
congregation, seeing several persons quietly steal- 
ing out of chapel, he sat down in the pulpit, say- 
ing—“ I shall now wait until the chaff has blown 
off”” The reproof had the desired effect, and 
shamed people into remaining quiet. 





The New York rs tell a story of a man 
who, being taken aces told that nothing would 
save him but to drink a quart of catnip tea. 

“Then 1 must die,” said the poor man, “for I 

tY 
en probally thet vo the same man who declared 
that he should die of # fever, because there was 
not room in him for the fever to turn.— Boston Re- 


publican. 


& [a Miss S. at home ?” asked a gentleman of a 
servant, who answered the call of the knocker. 

«| think not, sir; P’ll go and ask her,” was the 
reply. 


To make potatoes very mealy, put them into an 
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days remaining before the 
Presidential election, we crowd our paper this 
week with matters bearing upon it. Hereafter, 
we shall try to relieve the severity of political 
discussion, by attention to other matters of in- 
terest. si 

zip We have received many letters, desiring us 
to send copies of the two-faced documents issued 
py the Cass and Taylor committees of this place, 
but have not been able to comply with the re- 
quest. Care is taken to keep them from straying, 
so that it is with difficulty we have been able to 
secure copies for our ownuse. We are sorry that 
we cannot oblige our friends. 

z¢p Rameuine Eristirs rrom New Yorx.— 
John Smith the Younger is crowded out this 
week, unavoidably. Fle will shine in our next. 

ir A correspondent, writing from Mexicoville, 
Oswego, county, N. Y., October 18th, says: 

“On counting the votes of the school district 
in which I reside, the result was, 20 for Van Bu- 
ren and Adams, 8 for Taylor, and 1 for Cass. In 
some districts the result is less favorable, but I 
think the vote of New York will be given for the 
Free Soil candidates.” 


FREE SOIL ELECTORAL TICKETS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


We are requested to say that all orders for 
Free Soil Electoral Tickets in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, should be addressed to Dr. D. C. Skerrett, 
Chairman of the Free Soil Executive Committee, 
Philadelphia. 


qtr Only twelve 
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NORTH CAROLINA, 

In accordance with a call by meetings pre- 
viously held in various parts of North Carolina, 
a Convention of the Free Soil citizens of Guil- 
ford and other counties, assembled at Jamestown, 
North Carolina, on the 13th instant, to form an 
electoral ticket for Van Buren and Adams. After 
considerable discussion, resolutions were passed, 
sustaining the Buffalo Platform, and a Free Soil 
Electoral Ticket was formed. The proceedings 
will appear next week. Weare sorry our friends 
neglected to send the names of the Electors. 

THE PROOF DEMANDED AND PRODUCED. 

The Philadelphia North American in an edito- 
rial, entitled, Misrepresentations of General Tay- 
lor, says: 

“Tn reply to a charge made in the Pennsylvanian 
the other day, alleging that ‘Zachary Taylor, 
to a committee of the Mississippi Legislature,’ 
had expressed this sentiment—the ‘South should 
never submit to the provisions of the Wilmot 
Proviso’—we used the following language; ‘ At 
all events, we demand the proof, and, until it is 
produced, we shall denounce the charge as false 
in every shape and form” Thus driven to the 
wall, the Pennsylvanian attempts to sustain itself 
by quoting what Mr. Giddings said Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Mississippi, told him some Col. Boone had 
written about an alleged interview with General 
Taylor. It is just in this way thatthe thousand 
and one calumnies have been fabricited against 
our candidate, and opinions invented for him by 
others, paraded to the country as the expression 
or reflection of his own sentiments.” 

We know nothing about the proof produced by 
the Pennsylvanian, but the witness on whom we 
have relied is Mr. Borrs, a Whig, highly respect- 
ed by the North American, and who, moreover has, 
pledged his vote to Taylor. We copy the follow- 
ing from the Cincinnati Herald: 

“ John M. Botts, a prominent Whig member of 
Congress from Virginia, published an address to 
the Whig party of the United States, dated 
Washington, March 30, 1848. In that, he far- 
nishes the evidence referred to, with a view of 
‘fixing’ General Taylor’s position on the sub- 
ject of Slavery and the War. We quote from 
the address : 

“<A short time since, the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi appointed a committee to wait on Gen. 
Taylor, and invite him to Jackson (the seat of 
State Government.) to partake of the hospitalities 
of the State. Rumors of an extraordinary char- 
acter reached my ears as to the nature of the 
conversation reported by that committee to have 
taken place with General Taylor, on the subject 
of the Tariff and the War. At my instance, a 
member of Congress from Mississippi addressed a 
letter to the chairman of that committee, to ascer- 
tain precisely what was said. Here is his answer: 

“¢Tn regard to the conversation had with Gen- 
eral Taylor, I have to say, we did not talk on the 
tariff—we did on the war. He expressed himself 
in favor of the war. He said he was decidedly in 
favor of prosecuting tt vigorously till they should 
yield to an honorable peace. He was for indemnity 
certain, and that Territorial—was not wedded to 
any line particularly, but thought, perhaps, as a 
kind of compromise with the Wilmot Proviso men, 
we had better go up to the 32d degree, making 
the Rio Grande the western boundary up to that 
degree, and said the South should never agree to the 
provisions of the Wilmot Proviso. The citizens should 
be left free on that sulject. He says: All Mezico will 
eventually come into our Government by degrees—that 
it cannot be avoided. 

“¢Qn the subject of politics: Hesaid he was no 
politician—had been three-fourths of his life in 
the army—devoted his time and mind to that ser- 
vice, and paid but little attention to anything 
else’ ” 

The proof, then, is, a literal quotation made by 
Mr. Botts, a good Whig, from the letter of the 
alleged Chairman of the Committee of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, which held an interview with 
General Taylor on the subjects mentioned. Mr. 
Botts will not be accused of misquotation— so 
that the only way to get over this evidence is, to 
discredit the explicit, detailed statement of the 
Chairman of said Committee. Did the evidence 
conflict with any formal declaration of General 
Taylor, or with his views so far as they are known, 
or with the opinions or prejudies of the caste to 
to which he belongs, or with his position or rela- 
tions, we might reasonably question its correct- 
ness; but, harmonizing with all these. circum- 
stances, it strongly corroborates the inference to 
be fairly drawn from them—that he is an enemy to 
the Wilmot Proviso. : 

If anything were wanting to convince us of the 
fact that such a conversation as that reported 
above had taken place, it would be found in the 
following letter, publigged in the Worcester 
(Mass.) True Whig: 


“Wasnineton, August 4, 1848, 

“Drar Sir: I have seen Hon. Mr. Tompkins, 
of Mississippi, and have inquired of him as to the 
reports in the newspapers of answers given by 
General Taylor to the Committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi. He says the chairman. of 
that committee was General Henry, a Whig, and 
a particular friend of his, from whom he has re- 
ceived long and minute letters, detailing the visit of 
the committee to General Taylor —their reception, 
the speeches made on the occasion, cOnVERSATION, dles- 
cription of the Generals house, §c., in all of which 
he does not altude to or mention any conversation upon 

party politics. The committee was composed of 
gentlemen of both parties; they were authorized 

e to invite the General to accept of the hospitalities 
of the State, which he declined, on the ground 
that he could not safely leave his place of resi- 
dence far one day, on account of his official cor- 
respondence with the War Department. Mr. 
Tompkins believes that the statement alluded to, 
of answers to the committee by General Taylor, 
published in the newspapers, is false, and made for 
electioneering purposes, and not entitled to the least 
confidence.” 

There is no conflict between this letter and the 
quotation made by Mr. Botts, except as it regards 
the Chairman of the Committee, who, it seems 
from the former,'was General Henry. It is ad- 
mitted that a Committee of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature waited on General Taylor; it is not de- 
nied that Colonel Boone was a member ; nor is it 
denied that the conversation, as reported by him, 
actually took place. 

The object of the Worcester"Whig was to obtain 
a contradiction of this conversation ; but all that 
Mr. Tompkins (a Whig) can testify, is, that, in 
along and minute letter from General Henry, 
giving to him an account of the interview, the 
General does not “mention any conversation upon 
PARTY PoLiTics!” Well, does he say that no. 
such conversation took place? The letter on 
which the Worcester Whig relies disproves noth- 
ing, except the statement that Colonel Boone was 
Chairman of the Committee. The Whig, how- 
ever, ventures to contradict Colonel Boone’s 





_-Yeport, point blank, on the strength of @ pri 
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“ And now, on re, we state to th ) presses 
which are sp 1g lies, as is re- 
ported conversa n the Missi i Com- 
mittee and, General Taylor abont the Wilmot 
Proviso, ‘GEN AL TAYL HAS CON- 
TRADICTED UNDER HIS OWN SIGN 
MANUAL. Tuis we xnow. WE HAVE SEEN 
AND READ THAT CONTRADICTION, WITH THE NAME OF 
ZACHARY TAYLOR arrixep To 1.” 

Publish the letter then. That is the honest way 
of putting down the alleged forgery. We have 
no faith in these “ private letters ;” and they who 
pretend to have them in possession, and demand 
that the People believe just what they choose to 
report concerning them, are, whether they know 
it or not, guilty of a grossly insulting demand. 
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For the National Era. 


THE MIGHTY EARTH, 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 








O Earth! O beautiful and wondrous Earth !— 
Jewelled with souls and warm with generous hearts,— 
The Morning Stars sang grandly atthy birth, 
And all God’s sons, through heaven’s unmeasured girth, 
Shouted with joy!—Lo! when ¢hy life departs, 
All things created shall surcease—and thou, 
Girt with great Nature’s wrecks, shalt proudly bow, 
And with the crumbling Universe bedeck thy dying brow! 
O bounteous Earth! thy fresh and teeming breast 
Hath nourishment for all the tribes of men !— 
God is yet with thee, and thy womb is blest— 
Still with abundant Good thou travailest, 
And thy dead ages fructify again 
With a new increase! Yet, O Earth! behold! 
Millions are famishing with pangs untold— 
Lo! thy poor children faint, O Earth! for bread by tyrants 
doled! 
Mysterious Earth! thou hast within thy deeps 
The boundless stores of Science! The immense 
Arcana of all-glorions Knowledge sleeps 
Within thine arms, and awful Nature keeps 
Watch o’er the treasuries of Omnipotence! 
O, mother Earth! why are thy golden plains 
Made fields of torture, and thine ircn veins 
Wrought for unholy tyranwy, and forged tv gating chains! 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. Calhoun has not yet openly abandoned the 
ground of professed neutrality in relation to the 
Presidential candidates, but his political friends 
generally are announcing their adhesion to the 
Baltimore nominees. The Mercury, which so bit- 
terly denounced General Cass, his vacillating 
course, and dangerous position on the subject of 
Slavery in the Territories, is now an advocate of 
his claims to the Presidency. 

It is a great consolation to know that, after all, 
South Carolina has some flesh in her heart. Mr. 
Polk signed the Oregon bill with that flagrantly 
unconstitutional Wilmot Proviso in it, and yet 
South Carolina did not dissolve the Union. The 
Northern Democrats voted for the bill, Mr. Cass’s 
friends among the rest, and yet the Mercury, with 
exemplary forbearance, drew a veil over the 
abominable act, and is now rallying its patriotic 
readers to make common cause with them against 
the malign doctrines of Whiggery. There is yet 
hope of the Republic. We think the Wilmot 
Proviso and the Union may yet stand together. 
It is quite possible that Congress may apply the 
Proviso to New Mexico and California, and yet 
the Representatives from South Carolina remain 
in their seats, and General Quattlebum permit 
the sword to sleep in its scabbard. 

South Carolina styles itself a Democratic State, 
although more than half its population is in Sla- 
very, and the other half is oppressed by aristo- 
cratic institutions. 

We had occasion, not long since, to show how 
its capitalists and large slaveholders had con- 
trived to exclude the mass of the People from po- 
litical power, and monopolize the control of pub- 
licaffairs. One great object they keep steadily in 
view is—the exclusion of the People from all in- 
terest in Federal concerns. They aim to insulate 
them, to confine their attention to the State, to 
prevent any affiliation between them and citizens 
of other portions of the Union; and, to effectuate 
this policy, they prohibit them from taking part 
in the election of the Chief Magistrate of the Re- 
public. The Legislature, a body representing 
Capital and not Population, is invested with the 
privilege of choosing Presidential electors. The 
politicians who have hitherto controlled the des- 
tinies of South Carolina, regard this feature of 
their State policy with peculiar affection. It is 
the conservative element of their power. 

At the last session of the Legislature of that 
State, a bill to confer upon the People the power 
to choose electors, after protracted discussion, 
passed the House, yeas 64, nays 54, but was lost 
by a decisive vote in the Senate. At the late 
election, the subject was again agitated, and can- 
didates for the Legislature in several districts 
were questioned respecting it. Generally, the 
so-called Democratic candidates refused to sub- 
mit to such interrogatories. The Charleston Mer- 
cury remarked— 

“We rejoice, therefore, at the unanimity with 
which the candidates of the Democratic party 
refuse to come before the people on a test which 
had not been proposed to the people during the 
canvass.” 

We need hardly say that the Mercury and Mr. 
Calhoun are inveterate enemies of change. Their 
principles lead them to labor for the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the Few. 

When the question was under discussion in the 
last Legislature, many able speeches, pro and con, 
were made. Mr. Boyce, one of the South Caro- 
lina Democracy, member from Fairfield, opposed 
the bill on grounds to which we ask the special 
attention of the “ Democracy” of the North. Gen- 
eral Cass doubtless will feel as much flattered by 
the confidence reposed in him by Mr. Boyce and 
his brethren, as he was by the smiles of King 
Louis Philippe. 

We copy from a report of Mr. Boyce’s speech 
in the South Carolinian, Columbia, S. C.: 

“T am unwilling to change the present mode of 
choosing Electors, on several grounds of a gen- 
eral nature; and one arising from the present 
threatening aspect of affairs in reference to the 

ress of Fanaticism. 

“4, I think the proposed change would create a 
great excitement among the people. We see the 
fierce struggle of parties in other States—the cor- 
ruption and demoralization produced thereby. 
Can we doubt that the same causes will produce 
the same effects in our own State? The Presi- 
dential election is the most exciting and absorb- 
ing of all the elections. The ambitious leadersin 
the States are excited to the utmost rashness, and 
no efforts are spared to produce a corresponding 
excitement among the People—a result easily at- 
tained. If, therefore, you make this a popular 
election, you inflict upon us, a people, the turmoil, 
the passion, the convulsion, with all the demoral- 
izing effects arising therefrom, of a national elec- 
tion. And for what purpose? hy is my coun- 
try to be distressed and convulsed by such politi- 
cal wars? Who is to gain anything? Will the 
country at large be any better off? ‘Will the 
People, after all the turmoil, the noise, the dis- 
traction, the ill-feeling, excited by such contests, 
be any better off? I see no particular in which 
my State, or the People at large, will be benefit- 
ed. After acrims, a shaking of the foundations 
of society every four years, nothing will be accom- 
plished—the Federal Government will still be 
carried on as ever. A few officiousand busy par- 
tisans, who have clamored the loudest, may get an 
office, and there the matter will end. Shall we, 
thempfore, force upon the People an excited, an- 
gry, tumultuous, national election every fourth 
your, for the benefit of a few aspiring demagogues ? 

hope not. 

* The next objection to the proposed change is, 
the tendency it would have to produce an ultra 
Democracy in our State. We have a Republic in our 
State Government, with many conservative features. If 
_qwe introduce the popular element into the Presidential 
election—an election which gives its own coloring 
to every other question of political policy —we may 
introduce into the Government of the State a more 
Democratic spirit than we imaging. This is the age of 
progress; the public mind in the United States is 
verging to extremes in questions of government 
ae “hae npc 
: hern States. r 

st Rentien, and, above all else, in their Abo- 
litionism. In the free States we see them con- 
destroying the conservative elements in 


a) 


their Constitutions, giving up the ideas of Repub- 


licanism, and adopting the principles of extreme De- 
mocracy. ‘is this extreme spirit of progress-—® 


Spirit uw stand as it 
aay iy calling for change—-euange which under 
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yield to it in this particular, it is easy to forcse 
that our State Government will be popularized. The 
voice of the multitude will be heard louder and 
louder for change. They will tear from your 
Constitution its conservative elements; they will, 
before many years, be thundering at the doors of the 
Senate Chamber for equality in representation. 

“The judicial tenure, the parish representa- 
tion, and all the other republican and conserva- 
tive ‘features of our Government, will be struck 
down, We will no longer be a Republic; we will 
be a Democracy—a tumultuous, numerical Democra- 
cy! Thinking these results will follow, and, at 
any rate, not wishing to run the risk of them, I 
am unwilling to make the proposed change. 

“ Again the great idea of our policy, as a State, 
has been State sovereignty. This idea will be 
infringed upon and weakened by the proposed 
change. As the matter now stands, this State 
participates in the election as a sovereignty ; by 
the proposed change, her people would do so as a 
portion of the Federal Government. The People now 
have, comparatively speaking, no direct agency i the 
workings of the Federal system. \f you, however, 
give the election of President to them, you nation- 
alizethem. They are not longer merely citizens of 
the State—they have assumed a new character— 
Federal citizens. The election being the most ab- 
sorbing of all political questions, they will become 
interested in the Federal Government. State matters 
and State sovereignty will be diminished in im- 
portance. Observe the difference between this 
State and the others, as to their Federal charac- 
ter; this State has less of a Federal feeling than any 
other, and more of a State sovereignty feeling. 
This difference has obviously been caused by the 
difference in the mode of electing the President. 
In the other States it has been the absorbing ques- 
tion, giving a coloring to everything else. The 
people there have become constituent parts of the Fed- 
eral Government in feeling as well as m theory; in 
other words, they have become nationalized, and the 
sovereignty of the State has faded away before 
the superior influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In this State‘it has been otherwise. Our 
people have never become Federal. ‘They have not 
been absorbed in this great national election. 
They have not become national—their sympathies 
have been for State supremacy. AsI do not wish 
to anbject the idea of State sovarsignty to be 
dimmed by the more glaring light of the Federal 
Government, I am unwilling to the proposed 
change. y 

“ These objectious are of a general kind, and sup- 
pose nothing remarkable in the present aspect of 
affairs; but there is a particular objection to the 
proposed change, furnished by the present critical 
situation of the South. 

“It is not to be denied that we are on the eve 
of great events; a portentous storm is hanging 
over us, ready to burst upon our heads. The 
spirit of fanaticism has at length received a defi- 
nite, tangible, and threatening shape. ‘ We are 
not safe—we are not safe? A bitter and malignant 
spirit is at work, to destroy our prosperity, our 
rights, our institutions. Already we hear the 
rumbling of the distant thunder—we see the flash- 
ings of the lightning—the thunderbolts are fall- 
ing at our feet—the ground is moving under us. 
Is this the time, then, to be going into excited 
popular tumultuous elections for the President of 
the United States? We, whose liberties are 
threatened, whose rights are contemned, whose 
privileges are despised—we, who know not how 
soon we may have to defend our household gods, 
the sanctity of our altars, the purity of domestic 
life—shall we, at this moment of all others, choose 
to descend to a low, tumultuous, and degrading 
scramble for the spoils and the patronage of the 
Federal Government? Shall we now, when dan- 
gers are thickening round our country, and the 
sword of the oppressor is ready to be sheathed 
in the heart of the old State, shall we descend 
from our high estate, and become the ignoble par- 
tisans of this or that competitor for the American 
purple? I trust not. Before God, I protest against 
it—in the name of my country, I protest against 
it, by the memories of the past, the hopes of the 
future, and, above all, by the dangers of the pres- 
ent.” 

This is South Carolina Democracy! This, the 
Democracy that finds a refuge in the election of 
General Cass from the evils so pathetically de- 
scribed in the closing paragraph. To allow the 
People a voice in the choice of the President of the 
United States, is to debauch them, to inflame them, 
to infect them with ultra Democracy, with the ez- 
treme spirit of progress, to nationalize them, to im- 
bue them with Fideral feelings; therefore, let us 
keep all this business to ourselves, representing, 
as we do, land, capital and slaves; let us throw 
around the State the guardianship of our impec- 
cable virtue and infallible wisdom, and let the 
poor, ignorant, imbecile people, sleep in peace 
while we watch. 

This is South Carolina Democracy, and its In- 
carnation, John C. Calhoun, is looked up to by 
the Democracy of the United States as its great 
Expounder! 

That such a Democracy should provide for the 
Education of the People is not to be expected. It 
has established a Military Academy, and furnish- 
ed facilities enough for the education of the rich, 
but its Free School system is a farce. The num- 
ber of children (white) in the State over five and 
under twenty, is probably about 75,000; the num- 
ber of scholarsreturned in 1846 by the Commission- 
ers was only 9,000; and the attendance of these is 
irregular, while the instruction is inefficient. How 
can it be otherwise? The sum total appropriated 
annually to the maintenance of the system is 
$37,000, and this is distributed, not according to 
the population to be taught, but according to the 
ratio of representation, so that the appropriation 
for the most part goes to the Parishes and Dis- 
tricts where there are fewest free people and the 
greatest number of slaves. In other words, the 
large slaveholders have taken care that the pal- 
try pittance shall go to their own parishes, where 
it is scarcely wanted. A bill to remedy this evil, 
providing that the appropriation should be divid- 
ed and distributed according to the white popu- 
lation, was reported last winter in the Legisla- 
ture, but lost. 

This is South Carolina Democracy, through 
the influence of which, chiefly, the South has been 
forced into a false position on the subject of Sla- 
very-extension, and the Democratic party driven 
upon a ground which has lost it the great States 
of Pennsylvania and New York, and threatens its 
overthrow in every non-slaveholding State. 





THE ADMINISTRATION YIELDING. 


The most conclusive evidence we have observed 
since our last, of the power of the Free Soil move- 
ment, we find in a speech delivered by Mr. Bu- 
chanan last Friday evening. “The Democracy” 
here held a grand mass meeting, to revive their 
courage, and, under the lead of T. Ritchie, march- 
ed in procession to the residence of the Secretary 
of State. We suppose the whole thing was pre- 
viously concocted so as to give Mr. Buchanan an 
opportunity to win back by soft words the Demo- 
cratic dissentients in Pennsylvania. That gen- 
tleman accordingly appeared, and made a speech 
highly commended by the editor of the Union. 

The following remarkable passage shows how 
much the Administration is-willing to concede 
to the Anti-Slavery sentiment, for the sake of 
coaxing the rebels to lay down theirarms. The 
attention of Southern men is particularly request- 
ed to the extract : 


“The Whig party, at the present moment, cal- 
culate upon carrying Pennsylvania by a division 
in the Democratic party in regard to the question 
of slavery in our new ‘Territories. In this expec- 
tation, I am convinced thgy will be disappointed. 
Democrats will never: on their principles 
and the candidates of their party upon a question 
merely transient in its nature, and which, no mat- 
ter how it may be decided by Congress, can never 
produce any practical result—can never, in point 
of. fact, introduce slavery either into California 
or New Mexico. 

“ For my own part. more than a year ago, in a 
published letter to Berks county, I strongly rec- 
ommended the settlement of this question on the 
ancient basis of the Missouri compromise. I be- 
lieved then that this would best promote the peace 
and harmony of the Union; and I have since seen 
no cause to change my opinion. Although I still 
prefer this ise, yet I should not object to 
the compromise which was reported by Mr. Clay- 
| ton, and the Senate, at its last session, 

leaving the whole subject of slavery in the new 
Territories, so long as they may remain Territo- 


ries, to be decided as a question of constitutional 
law by the Sa Court of the Tnited States. 
“JI have said that this question is in its nature 


In California, it must be finally de- 
cided within a brief period by the authority from 
which, under our Constitution, there can be no 
a) All admit that the people of that Terri- 
tory, when assembled in convention to frame a 
State constitution, possess the sole, the exclusive 
power to determine whether slavery shall or shall 
not exist within ae ae and oti — = — 
lation now t fully justifies the 
that Californie wil be admitted as a State into 
the Union during the next Congress. 





But what will be the condition of California during 
the brief intervening iod? hen we acquired. u 
from Mexico it was free territory, both in law and in 
fact; and free it must remain, unless its present condi- 
tion shall be changed by the positive enactment of a 
competent legislative authority. . 

“Such being the clear law of the case, what is 
the state of the fact? Time and more correct 
information from California have fully demon- 
strated that this is no longer a practical question. 
Slavery never will exist in California. Both the 
will of its people and the laws of nature have 
decreed the exclusion of slavery from that Terri- 
tory. The people already there are nearly unan- 
imous upon the subject; and the emigrants who 
are now crowding into this fine and fertile Terri- 
tory are chiefly from the Middie and Northern 
States. Besides, the soil, the climate, and the 
productions of California, are all opposed to sla- 
very. Nature is thus opposed to it, and the art 
of man cannot carry it there. The power of Con- 
gress cannot legislate it into that Territory. They 
may adopt the Wilmot Proviso, the Missouri 
compromise, the Senate’s compromise, or resolve 
to do nothing, and the practical result will be 
precisely the same. 

Besides, does any man doubt, from the char- 
acter and known opinions of the people, that when 
they come to frame their constitution, they will 
forever prohibit slavery in the new State? This 
question is, therefore, transient in its nature, and 
not of the least practical importance. It will 
settle itself within a brief period, both in Califor- 
nia and New Mexico; and this is most propitious 
for the peace and perpetuity of onr Union—of 
our blessed Union—which we should never name 
without heartfelt gratitude to Almighty God, and 
which can never be endangered by any other 
question than that of sluvery. This will, fortu- 
nately, be a final settlement; because we possess 
no more territory to which the question can be at 
all applicable. As a practical question, all the 
excitement which has been raised upon the sub- 
ject has been worse than useless. 

“For my own part, I respect profoundly the 
feelings of those Democrats in my native State 
who have partaken in this excitement. I know 
them to be as intelligent, ind as devoted to the 
great and glorious princi les of the party, as any 
Pemeoorate throughout thy Jand, It ie for this 
reason, | think I may venture to assure you, that 
they will never peril these principles for the vain 
purpose of excluding slavery from a Territory 
where, from the nature of things, it never can 
exist. ‘They will not suffer the ancieat and time- 
honored banner of Democracy, which has waved 
over them in triumph throughout so many well- 
fought fields, to be trailed in the dust and tram- 
pled under foot by their old political enemies, for 
the sake of a mere abstraction.” 


Mr. Buchanan has advanced a long way since 
he wrote his Berks county letter. He recognises 
the fact that the territories, being free when ac- 
quired from Mexico, contirue free; that slavery 
is the creature of positive law; that it cannot exist 
in the new Territories except by competent legis- 
lative authority; and that the people of those 
Territories not only have tae right to exclude it, 
but will certainly do so. He who takes these 
positions is the Secretary of State of Mr. Polk, 
and he who endorses them is the editor of Mr, 
Polk’s organ. How they will be received by 
Southern men reméins to be seen. Why they 
were put forth at this time it is easy to understand. 
The Administration, by its violent, ultra course, 
against the Wilmot-Provisc men, and in favor of 
slavery, designed to secure the vote of the South, 
had caused the defeat of the Democratic party in 
Pennsylvania, without whos vote General Cass 
cannot be elected. To repair this blunder, Penn- 
sylvania’s “favorite son” cones forth, at this late 
hour, with expressions, not of loathing for the 
Wilmot-Proviso Democracy, but of “profound 
respect ;” and, by presenting in the strongest light 
the anti-slavery aspects of the do-nothing policy, 
labors to win them back to the Democratic fold. 

Now, if it be a fact that taese Territories are 
free, and must remain so till s competent legisla- 
tive authority make them otherwise; if slavery 
cannot obtain legal existene there except by 
positive law; if all nature andall the people there 
cry out against its existence, then, in the name of 
Heaven, why should Mr. Buchanan or Mr. Polk, 
believing all this, object to the passage of a law in 
harmony with natural law, with the natural condi- 
tion, and with the will of the inhabitants of the 
Territories? And why should Democrats, believ- 
ing as they do, be called upon to vote for General 
Cass, who has pledged himself to veto any such 
law, the only effect of which veto will be to allow 
slaveholders to force slavery into the Territories, 
despite the will of the inhabitants, the plain dic- 
tates of nature and of naturgl aw? Itis too late, 
Mr. Buchanan; the anti-slavery Democrats of 
Pennsylvania are not to be caught with chaff; the 
Keystone State has dropped out of the arch. 


THE VETO POWER. 


For want of topics to give dignity to the strug- 
gle between the old parties, their managers have 
got up a most vehement contest concerning the 
Veto Power—just as if they meant something 
very serious. The truth is, General Taylor hav- 
ing declined expressing his opinion on any im- 
portant question of public policy, and the Phila- 
delphia Convention having followed his example, 
the Whig orators and editors were unfortunately 
left without any subject of discussion, until, 
happy discovery! on reéxamining one of the 
Taylor letters, they find a most original expres- 
sion of opinion in relation to the Veto Power— 
to wit, that it “should never be exercised, except 
in cases of clear violation of the Constitution, 
or manifest haste and want of consideration by 
Congress.” Glorious discovery of a great con- 
stitutional principle! How they have enlarged 
upon it! What elaborate dissertations upon pre- 
rogative and popular right, has it given birth to! 
What profound historical research has it stimu- 
lated ! 

Under this head we have been favored with 
learned discussions of the nature of the British 
Constitution, historical views of the Monarchical 
Power, and the conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that in that one laconic rule laid down by Zach- 
ary Taylor, we have the wisdom and experience 
of four thousand eight hundred and forty-eight 
years, concentrated. 

On the other hand, the Democratic leaders, 
suffering under « similar want of topics, wel- 
comed this as a godsend. What! mar, mutilate 
the beautiful proportions of our Constitution! 
A power consecrated by the sanctions of all the 
illustrious Fathers of the Republic! The Cass 
Democracy flew to arms, fired with zeal to defend 
the Constitution and the Republic against the 
Vandal attacks of the Whig revolutionists: the 
rule laid down by General Taylor was horrible— 
it stamped him as a man totally unfit to exercise 
the functions of Chief Magistrate. 

Fustian! Fustian! as Mr. Benton cried. All 
this pother about the Veto Power has as much 
meaning in it as the thitsts of South Caro- 
lina to dissolve the Union. General Taylor has 
laid down a rule, on which our Presidents have 
generally acted—and it affords just as much lati- 
tude for enjoying the luxury of vetoing as is re- 
quired’ by any Executive. The Government 
organ has made the most noise about it, when it 
should have made the least. If we understand 
it and Mr. Polk, they both hold that the Wilmot 
Proviso is unconstitutional; and an infringement 
upon the rights of one section of the Union— 
and yet it is not three months since Mr. Polk re- 
fused to veto a bill containing this very Proviso, 
and his organ justified him! 

Some questions are agitated for mere election- 
eering purposes; and doubtless this, respecting 
the Veto Power, is one of them. All we fear is, 
that the use now made of it may tend to preju- 
dice the minds of many honest Democratic people, 
The Veto Power is not one which any party, aim- 
ing to be the representative emphatically of popu- 
lar rights, should assume the special responsibili- 
ty of vindicating. Were an amendment of the 
Constitution at all within the range of probabili- 
ties, for one, we should advocate the abolition of 
the Veto Power. It is an anomaly and an ab- 
surdity in our institutions, and would never have 
been incorporated into our Constitution, but for 
jealousies growing out of sectional and class in- 
terests. 

The Senate, in which the smaller States have. 
an equal voice with the largest, is a sufficient 
bulwark against any oppressive measures the 
House might attempt against the rights of any 








section of the Union, to say nothing of the for- 
midable barrier erected by State Sovereignty. 








That the President, oné man, should have the 
power at his will, to prevent the passage of a bill 
which has received the sanction of large majori- 
tjes in both Houses, unless these should amount 
to two-thirds of each, seems to us repugnant to 
every principle of Democracy. We would abol- 
ish this power if we could, simply enabling him 
to arrest a bill which had passed both Houses, 
and return it with his objections; but providing 
that, should the bill then pass, by a majority in 
each House, it should be law. It is idle, how- 
ever, to speculate on the subject. There will be 
no amendment of the Constitution, and the dis- 
cretion of the Executive, no matter who may fill 
the office, will continue to regulate the Veto 
Power. General Taylor, if elected, will no more 
divest himself of the prerogative than General 
Cass would ; and should the latter be elected, we 
venture to say that he will veto no bill, unless he 
can assign as a reason, either, that it is repugnant 
to the Constitution, or was passed hastily and 
without due consideration. 


—_es—-— 


For the National Era. 


DEATHS PERRYMAN, 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








Boatman, thrice I’ve called thee o’er, 
Waiting on life’s solemn shore, 
‘Tracing, in the silver sand, 

Letters till thy boat should land. 


Drifting out alone with thee, 
Toward the clime I cannot see, 
Kead to me the strange device 
Graven on thy wend of ice. 


Push the curls of golden hue 

From thy eyes of starlit dew, 
And behold me where [ stand, 
Beckoning thy boat to land. 


Where the river mist, so pale, 
Trembles like a bridal veil, 
O’er yon lowly drooping tree, 

One that loves me waits for me. 
Hear, sweet Boatman, h*ar my call! 
st year. with the leafiet’s fall, 
esting her pale hand in mine, 
Crossed she in that boat of thine. 


When the corn shall cease to grow, 
And the rye-field’s silver flow 

At the reaper’s feet is laid, 
Crossing, spake the lovely maid: 


Dearest Love, another year, 

Thou shalt meet this Boatman here— 
The white fingers of despair 

Playing with his golden hair. 


From this silver-sanded shore, 
Beckon him to row thee o’er; 
Where yon solemn shadows be, 
I shall wait thee—come and see! 


There! the white sails float and flow, 
One in beaven and one below; 

And | hear a low voice ery, 
Ferryman of Death am IT. 


OHIO BESIEGED. 


The most powerful efforts are being made to 
break down the Free Soil movement in Ohio, 
Messrs. Granger and Seward, we perceive, are to 
make a descent on the Western Reserve, and a 
large importation of Kentucky orators is also an- 
nounced, Horace Greeley, too, over his own 
name, issued, a few days since, a manifesto as 
long as a Presidential Inaugural, appealing, with 
weeping and wailing and lamentation, to the 
Buckeyes, to come up to the help of Old Zach. 
He told them how he mourned over the recent 
election—how sorry their brother Whigs were in 
all sections—how, like them, he had denounced 
the nominations at Philadelphia, and how, like 
him, they ought to swallow their indignation 
along with the nomination. And then he plied 
them with that most novel, most philosophical 
argument, about choosing between evils, remind- 
ing them that either Cass or Taylor must be 
President; and if you vote for Van Buren you 
vote for Cass, and all that. We have mistaken 
the character of the Free Soil Whigs of Ohio, if 
this unfortunate missile do not reduce the reputa- 
tion of its author among them, more than it 
raises the stock of General Taylor. The course 
of the editor of the T'riune is not marked by its 
usual sagacity. He sees that notwithstanding 
General Ford was an Anti-Slavery man, his non- 
committal position in relation to the Presidential 
question prevented him from receiving of the 
Free Soil vote more than enough barely to save 
him from defeat. He is aware that while the 
Whigs have gained only one member of Con- 
gress, and this gain was secured solely by a union 
of the Free-Soilers with the Whigs; the Demo- 
crats have gained two members, where the mo- 
tives to such a union were not in action. Look 
at this result: In Clinton county, Ford received 
1,949 votes, Weller 1,108—majority for Ford. 
841. Toshow who voted for him, take the fol- 
lowing: Jones, the Whig candidate for Repre- 
sentative, received 1,225 votes, Trimble, the Dem- 
ocratic, 1,080, Potter, Free-Soiler, 795! Similar 
results in other parts of the State will be re- 
vealed, when the official returns shall be pub- 
lished. The election of Seabury Ford is se- 
cured by voters who supported him on Anti-Sla- 
very grounds, and who on the same grounds will 
support Martin Van Buren in November. So 
well does the Tri/une understand this, that, the 
other day, in a careful calculation of the proba- 
ble results of the Presidential election, it put 
down Ohio for Cass! To what, then, can the 
labored appeal of its editor tend? Cui Lono? 
Does he really imagine that there is virtue 
enough in it to persuade the whole body of Free 
Soil men in Ohio to vote for General Taylor, the 
owner of three hundred slaves, and pledged by 
his position against the Wilmot Proviso, when, 
owing to the doubtful ground of the Anti-Slavery 
candidate for Governor, in rélation to this Taylor 
nomination, barely enough of them could be mus- 
tered to secure his election? We will not impute 
to the editor of the Tribune such an absurd fancy. 
What, then, was the plain, common sense course 
for a Whig editor of influence, attached to the 
policy of Free Soil, and believing that Ohio was 
“gnre for Cass?’ He should have urged the 
Whigs of that State to vote with the Free Soil 
men, as their only hope of saving Ohio from the 
Cass men. Why waste two columns of his paper 
in a tremendous effort to induce the Whigs of 
Ohio to throw away their votes? We turn with 
double force his own argument upon him. Every 
Whig in Ohio who votes for General Taylor, 
virtually gives a vote for General Cass, and in- 
creases thereby his chances of an election by the 
People. 

What the respectable gentlemen will do who 
are making so desperate an onslaught upon Ohio, 
we cannot certainly foresee; but we predict that 
the Kentucky orators will mourn decorously over 
the evils of slavery, and let it slip out as their 
opinion, that General Taylor will never veto the 
Proviso; and the Northern gentlemen will give 
it as their deliberate opitionm that General Tay- 
lor is an an enemy at heart to slavery, and stands 
pledged, by his views on the Veto Power, to 
sanction any bill Congress may pass for restrict- 
ing it: and they will deal largely in Van Buren 
antiquities—the mail bag, the veto in «advance, 
the Amistad case, &c., &c.—winding up with the 
remark, that candor compels them to say that 
Mr. Van Buren is not to be trusted on this sla- 
very question; while the Whig party, with such 
men as Zachary Taylor, Daniel Webster, and 
Judge Berrien, at its head, is entirely trustwor- 
thy—in fact, the party of progress, the rock on 
which rést the liberties of the Republic. 

We trust the Free Soil Whigs and Democrats 
will not be entirely overcome by these novel ap- 
peals. Wethink they have heard them before, 
and it is not improbable that Mr. Corwin may 
have been rather disgusted at their dulness of 
comprehension. 

What have they to do with Zachary Taylor, 
or Lewis Cass? Let the dead bury their dead— 
be it theirs to follow the Living Truth, cost what 
it may. 

Horace Greeley and the very gentlemen who 
are now trying to persuade them to vote for Gen- 
eral Taylor, as the less of two evils, were just as 
earnest in 1840 in support of a ticket on which 
John Tyler was the Vice Presidential candidate, 
to whom the country is under special obligations 
for the annexation of Texas, the war on Mexico, 
and the conquest of New Mexico and California, 
Is there anything in these results which attests 
the'wisdom of their) counsels, or encourages you 
to pursue the policy which has led to them? 








Think ! 





COALITIONS. 


The politicians of the old parties in Ohio are 
resorting to the usual tactics—the Whigs charging 
the Free-Soilers with coalitions with the Cass 
men, and the Democrats denouncing them for 
conspiring with the Whigs. In one place, a Tay- 
lor paper appeals most piteously to the Whig 
Free Soil men who have separated themselves 
from their party, and tells them that the * Loco- 
focos” are guiling them—pretending to go with 
them for Free Soil and Van Buren, till the day 
of election, when they will slyly abandon them, 
and vote for Cass. In another, a similar appeal 
is made by a Cass paper—only this time it is the 
crafty Whigs who are wheedling the unsuspect- 
ing Free Soil Democrats. 

Such trickery is so common that no one ought 
to be deceived by it; but where a lie is well stuck 
to, it may impose upon even sensible men. 

It may be well for our friends to bear in mind 
that these misrepresentations are designed to sow 
jealousies among them, and prevent their cordial 
coéperation at the polls in November. It is hoped 
that under the influence of old party antipathies, 
aroused by such insidious appeals, the enthu- 
siasm which has sprung out of a common devo- 
tion to a great purpose, may be cooled down, and 
the mutual confidence which has hitherto ce- 
mented their union, may be broken up. 

The time for argument is nearly closed. Every 
legitimate means has been tried to shake their 
purpose. Scarcely two weeks intervene between 
this and the election. In this short period, they 
may rest assured that Roorbach will be plying 
them with all his arts, Let them remember that 
the season for his operations is just on the eve of 
an election, when there is not time enough for 
the Truth to overtake the Lie. 


THE SUCCESSQR OF SENATOR ALLEN, 


According to the reported returns, the Whigs 
in Ohio have secured a majority in the Legisla- 
ture on joint ballot. Strictly speaking, this is an 
error. Several Free Soil members are returned 
as Whigs, though they were elected on the ex- 
press condition of opposition to the Presidential 
nominees of both the old parties. 

The Central Free Soil Committee of Summit 
county, in a short address to the people of that 
county, congratulate them on the election of Mr. 
Swift, a Free-Soiler, and say— 

2 We now state that Mr. Swift will act in con- 
cert with such other Free Soil Van Buren Rep- 
resentatives as may be elected to the Legislature, 
and will make every éxertion to secure the elec- 
tion of a Free Soil Van Buren United States 
Senator. Weare happy to be able to add that, 
as the Free Soil men hold the balance of power 


in the Legislature, their joint exertions will prob- 
ably effect that object.” 


If it be true that the Free Soil men hold the 
balance of power in the Legislature, their re_ 
sposibility will bea heavy one. But they know 
the Interest they were chosen to represent. With 
them the Free Soil Question is paramount, and 
no consideration of expediency will be permitted 
to prejudice it, or interfere with it. It is to be 
the Question of the next Congress, and will prob- 
ably determine the Presidential election of 1852. 
They will doubtless see to it that no man be sent 
to the United States Senate who is not thorough- 
ly versed in the principles, policy, and aims of 
the Free Soil movement, who has not by his acts 
proved his fidelity to its interests, and who will 
not make open adhesion to the Wilmot Proviso 
a test of fitness for any office whose functions may 
shape or influence the disposition of this great 
question. They will probably deem it sound pol- 
icy to concentrate upon some man who, while he 
shall fulfil all these requisites, will not be unex- 
ceptionable to the moderate men and friends of 
progress in the ranks of both the old parties. 

Salmon P. Chase of Cincinnati is named, as a 
man uniting in an eminent degree. fitness for 
Senatorial office, trustworthiness, and availability. 
There is no one who could fill with more dig- 
nity, energy, and usefulness, at this crisis, the 
place of Senator from Ohio, than Mr. Chase- 
Many years ago, when no distinction was to be 
won by-connection with the Anti-Slavery cause, 
but when its adherents suffered political and 
social ostracism, he openly identified himself with 
it, and has ever since been known as a wise, 
steadfast, and powerful upholder of its interests. 
No man was more influential in the organization 
of the present I'ree Soil Movement. 

“ There was no man at the Buffalo Convention,” 
says the Cincinnati Globe, “ more deservedly influ- 
ential-and more generally respected than Mr. 
Chase. We allude to it, for the purpose of stat- 
ing here what was publicly said at Buffalo, by 
Benjamin F’. Butler—that he is the author of the 
admirable set of resolutions which constitute the 
Free Soil Platform. We take this occasion to 
add, that Mr. Chase is also the author of the ex- 
cellent Address and Resofutions of the Columbus 
Free Soil Convention, which have been very gen- 
erally circulated and admired, and attributed to 
another source. It may be as well to state that 
he was very generally spoken of for the Vice 
Presidency, but declined in order that Mr. Adams 
might be proposed. Mr. Chase is fitted to grace 
any station in the country.” 

Having been repeatedly retained as counsel in 
cases involving personal liberty, he has been led 
to examine with great care the entire question of 
Slavery in all its relations, so that he is preémi- 
nently qualified to appear in the Senate of the 
United States as the advocate of Free Democracy. 

On general political questions, without being a 
partisan, or destructive, he belongs to the most 
liberal school, being an opponent of Class Privi- 
leges, an advocate of Popular Rights, and a true 
friend to Progress. When we add to this, that 
he is as much distinguished for his purity of pri- 
vate life,as by his public spirit, and that he is 
one of that small class of politicians who subject 
their acts in politics to the requirements of Chris- 
tian morality, we have said enough to commend 
his claims to the consideration of those Free Soil 
members of the Ohio Legislature whose votes may 
control the election of a Senator to represent her 
in the place of Mr. Allen, and also of the oppo- 
nents of Slavery-extension in the ranks of the 
old parties—for we are far from assuming that, 
because they do not see proper to renounce their 
old organizations, and vote with us on the Presi- 
dential question, they are not real friends to the 
policy of Slavery-restriction. These men, we are 
sure, could see no valid objection to uniting upon 
such a man as Sacmon P. Cuasz, as a fit repre- 
sentative of the views of Ohio in regard to the 
great question which will probably occupy the 
attention of the country for years to come. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


CONTINUED TROUBLES. 





The Britannia arrived at New York on the 
17th, from Liverpool on the 30th ultimo, with 
news seven days later. The Niagara, at Boston, 
from Liverpool on the 7th, brings still later intel- 
ligence. 


France.—The National Assembly has declar- 
ed, by a vote of 530 to 289, in favor of a single 
representative Chamber. The Committee on the 
Constitution, by a vote of 10 to 4, have decided 
that the President of the Republic should be 
elected by the People, not the Assembly. Tae 
Paris papers state that the Government, at a 
Cabinet Council, had resolved to sustain the fol- 
lowing amendment: “The National Assembly 
shall delegate the Executive Power to a citizen, 
who shall receive the title of President of the Re- 
public.” September 30th, a scene of confusion 
took place in the Assempy, occasioned by taunt- 
ing remarks of an orator against the Republican 
Party. Such was the disorder, that the President 
was obliged to suspend the sitting. The Social- 
ists are holding banquets throughout the country. 
At a public dinner, recently, Ledru Rollin is re- 
ported to have made a speech strongly favoring 
the cause of Red Republicanism. Prince Louis 


Napoleon had taken his seat amidst some excite- 


ment, which soon passed off. It is said that 
270,000 persons in Paris are now receiving relief 





from the public bounty. 


~ 


~ VOL. I. 


EnGianp anv IneLanno.—The Chartist trials jy 
| England have closed with the conviction of all 
| the parties tried. Dansling, Cuffrey, Lacin, Fay 
and Mullings, are sentenced to transportation for 
life. Others, less prominent, are fined and jn. 
prisoned ; and the prosecution of others has beep 
abandoned, 

In Ireland, additional arrests have been made. 
and a reward of £100 is offered for the seizure of 
Mahoney. 

The trial of Smith O’Brien, at Clonme!,_js not 
yet concluded. The previous latest accounf§ gent 
by the Britannia state that an application had 
been made by O’Brien’s counsel to postpone the 
trial, on the ground that the prisoner had not 
been furnished, previous to being arraigned, wiih 
a copy of the indictment against him, and a list of 
the witnesses to be produced against him. Ip 
England, when aman is put upon trial for his 
life, he has a right to be informed upon both these 
points ; but what is justice in England does not 
appear to be deemed justice in Ireland. The 
court decided that no such right existed on the 
other side of the channel. 

Another point of dissatisfaction was the great 
disproportion existing in the Catholics and Prot- 
estants summoned on the jury—the latter being 
eighteen to one of the former—a very remarkable 
fact, when it is remembered that O’Brien is him 
self a Protestant. But a jury of triers, summoned 
agreeably for the purpose, decided that the jury 
panel had been fairly summoned. 

After a long discussion between the adverse 
counsel, the court decided all the points against 
the prisoner, and the trial proceeded. 

Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, the 30th of 
September, and the 2d and 2d of October, were 
taken up in examining witnesses on the part of 
the Crown. ‘ 

As usual in political conspiracies, traitors have 
been found amongst the Irish, who have given 
evidence which will go to support the indictment 
against O’Brien. 


Germany.— Germany is still in an unsettled 
state. The standard of revolt has been again 
raised in the southern provinces, and again the 
rebels have been signally discomfited. 

Prussia has escaped the dangers of another rev- 
olution by the submission of the King, at the 
eleventh hour, to the wishes of the National As. 
sembly. 

Anarchy in the Austrian empire appears to be 
nearly complete. In Vienna we have a spectacle 
of a reactionary Court, waiting for the concentra- 
tion of a large military force around the capital, 
to carry on its retrograde policy, and of a tri- 
umphant National Assembly in Hurgary. One 
distant dependency is almost overrun with the 
troops of another Austrian province. The Ban 
of Croatia, elated by his success, is no longer wil- 
ling to act as a tool to the Central Government, 
but threatens to set up on his own account. 

The Vienna Cabinet, alarmed at the new turn 
of affairs, has sent, perhaps too late, a cammis- 
sioner to stop the further progress of the “ victo- 
rious barbarians.” 

The Regent of Germany has issued to the Gov- 
ernments of all the German States a circular or 
manifesto, officially recounting the facts of the 
rising in Frankfort on the 18th of September, and 
its prompt suppression by the Government. 

The attempt of Struve to proclaim a Republic 
at Baden has utterly failed. General Hofferman 
came up with the insurgents near Stanfen, and 
completely routed them. . On their passing Crot- 
zingen, he advanced through the Hexenthel. 
or “ Valley of the Witches,” in the division on 
Staufen, which he completely surrounded, and. 
after a somewhat obstinate resistance, the town 
was taken by storm. Some houses were burnt 
down, a great number of insurgents slain, and 
some hundreds of prisoners taken; among the 
latter was Struve himself. He and eight of his 
principal followers were immediately tried by a 
court martial, condemned, and shot. 

A corps of about one thousand escaped into the 
Munzer Thale, but they are said to be surround- 
ed by a large number of Wirtemburg troops. 

In the sitting of the Constituent Assembly of 
Russia, on the 2d, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
declared that he fully expected that the negotia- 
tions with Denmark would lead to a peaceful ar- 
rangement. 

The Frankfort Journal of the 3d instant says 
that the diplomatic relations between the Central 
Power and the French Republic are now com- 
pletely regulated, and that in Frankfort, as in 
Paris, permanent ministers will represent both 
countries. 

P.S. It was reported at Paris that Austria had 
rejected the mediation of France and England, and 
proposed a Congress of European nations, to meet 
at Innspruck to settle the question. 

The Ban of Croatia has been defeated by the 
Hungarians. 

Switzerland is virtually at war with Austria, 
for Radensky continues the blockade of Tuciro, 
which infringes the treaty of 1845, by cutting off 
all postal communication. Hostilities will proba- 
bly follow. 


Iraty.—Nothing is yet definitely known of the 
state of the negatiations relative to the affairs of 
North Italy; but from the remarks of General 
Cavaignac in the French National Assembly on 
Monday, 2d of October, as well as from the ru- 
mors that are afloat, there are good grounds for 
hoping a pacific solution of the question is near at 
hand. 

In Southern Italy, matters do not look so prom- 
ising. The King of Naples refuses the mediation 
of France and England between himself and his 
former subjects in Sicily, and threatens an imme- 
diate resumption of hostilities. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Groraia.—It seems, after all that the Demo- 
cratic majority in Georgia has decreased. It 
ranges from 231 to 269, while last year it was 
1,289. 

Froripa has gone for the Whigs, who have 
elected Cabell to Congress, Brown for Governor 
twenty-three or twenty-four out of the forty 
members of the House, and twelve of the nine- 
teen Senators. 

Missovri.—The official returns show the fol- 
lowing result : 


Governor. 
King (Cass) - - : H - 48.921 
Rollins (Taylor) - - - - 33,968 
King’s majority - : 14,953 
Lieutenant Governor. 
Price (Cass) - - - - - 48,170 
Hendrick (Taylor) - - - - 32,936 





Price’s majority - - - 15,234 
Sourn Carotina.— Names of the 
tives elected to Congress : 
. Daniel Wallace, reélected. 
Orr, vice R. F. Simpson. 
. Joseph A. Woodward, reélected. 
. John McQueen, vice Alexander D. Sims. 
. Armistead Burt, reélected. 
. Isaac E. Holmes, reélected. 
. W. F. Coleock, vice R. B. Rhett. 
Holmes is a Taylor man; McQueen, in the 
place of Sims, (Cass,) is doubtful — probably for 
Taylor. 


Representa- 





NANPWONe 


Vermont.—The Legislature of this State or- 
ganized last Tuesday week. On counting the 
votes for Governor and Lieutenant Governor at 
the recent election, the following result was 
shown: 

Coolidge (Whig) - : 

Dillingham (Cass) - - 

Shafter (Van Buren - 

Scattering - - - 

No choice. 

Coolidge over Shafter* - - - 7,076 

Coolidge over Dillingham = - « 8,587 

The Whigs in the House have not a clear ma- 
jority, as was reported: On the 46th ballot, they 
succeeded in electing William C. Kittredge 4s 
Speaker. The vote stood— 

William C. Kittredge (Whig) - 

Horatio Needham (Van Buren) - 

Homer W.Eaton (Dem) -— - 

Scattering -  - - - “= 

Wednesday, 18th, both Houses, on joint ballot, 
chose the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Treasurer. 


22,007 
13,420 
- 14,991 
: 17 


109 
64 
39 

9 














For Governor. 


Carlos Coolidge (Whig) - - ~- 1% 
Paul Dillingham (Cass) - - - 
Oscar L. Shafter (Van Buren) - - ° 
Scattering - - - : et As 


Carlos Coolidge, having received one majority, 
was declared elected Governor of Vermont for 
the ensuing year. 

For Lieutenant Governor, the Taylor men me 
122 votes, the Van Buren men 65, and the Cass 
men 53? ; 

The ascertained strength of the Free Soil men 
in the Legislature is therefore 65. 


Outo.—The official returns alone will show - 
is Governor. We still incline to the opinion tha 
Ford is elected. The Congressional delegation 
will stand as follows: 





1. David T. Disney, Dem., vice James J. Fara, 
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2. Lewis D. Campbell, Whig, vice David Fish- 


er ,Whig. 

3. Robert C. Schenck, Whig, reélected. 

4. Moses B. Corwin, Whig, vice Richard S. 
Canby. 

5. Emery D. Potter, Dem., vice William Saw- 

er, Dem. 

6. Rodolphus Dickinson, Dem., reélected. 

7. Jonathan D. Morris, Dem., reélected. 

g, John L. Taylor, Whig, reélected. 

9, Edson B. Olds, Dem., vice T. O. Edwards, 
Whig. 

10. Charles Sweetzer,-Dem., vice Daniel Dun- 
can, Whig. } 

il. John K. Miller, Dem. reélected. 

12. Samuel F. Vinton, Whig, reélected. 

13. W. A. Whittlesey, Dem. vice Thomas 
Richey, Dem. 

14. Nathan Evans, Whig, reélected. 

15, William F. Hunter, Whig, vice William 
Kennon, Dem. 

16. Moses Hoagland, Dem., vice John D. Cum- 
mins, Dem. 

17. Joseph Cable, Dem., vice George Fries, 
Dem. 
18. David K. Carter, Dem., vice Samuel Lahm, 
Dem. 

19. John Crowell, Whig, reélected. 

20 Joshua R. Giddings, Whig, reélected. 

21. Joseph M. Root, Whig, reélected. 


The delegation now stands, 10 Whigs, 11 Dem- 
ocrats. Crowell, Giddings, and Root, are opposed 
to Taylor, and support the Buffalo nominees 
Campbell and Hunter are Anti-Taylor, Free 
Soil, and the latter is understood to be in favor of 
Van Buren. 

According to the Cincinnati Globe, the Legis- 
Jature stands as follows: 


Democrats Whigs. Free Soil. 
Senate - - - 18 3 4 
Tlouse - - - 33 31 7 
Total - ar 44 


[eo 


1s 

From this it appears that the Free Soil men 
and Whigs have the majority. The Globe ranks 
Lucien Swift with the Democrats, but he was 
elected as a Free Soil man, by Free Soil and 
Democratic votes. This would make their vote 
thirteen. 


Pennsyivania.—The Philadelphia News gives 
the following as the result of the official returns of 
the vote for Governor: 





Johnston (Whig) - - . - 156562 
Longstreth (Dem) - - - = 156,327 
Johnston’s majority - - 235 








The North American makes Johnston’s major- 
ity 267, the Inquirer 286, the Ledger 179. The 
total vote given, as above, is 312,889. Last yéar, 
the vote stood—for Shunk, 160,947; for Markle, 
156,567. The remarkable fact is here disclosed, 
that the Whig candidate is elected, not by an in- 
crease of the Whig vote from last year, but by a 
decrease in the Democratic vote of 4,620!—that 
is, if the return above be correct. 

Painter, the Democratic nominee for Commis- 
sioner, is elected. 

The Whigs claim a majority of one in the 
House, but the Democrats assert that the House 
is tied, although they concede a majority to the 
Whigs of nine in the Senate. The following is 
stated to be a correct list of the Congressmen 
elect : 

ist district. Lewis C. Levin, Native. B 

2d do. Joseph R. Chandler, Whig. 


3d do. H.D. Moore, Whig gain. 
4th do. John Robins, jun., Dem. 
5th do. John Freedley, Whig. 
6th do. Thomas Ross, Dem. 

7th do. J.C. Dickey, Whig. 

Sth do. Thaddeus Stevens, Whig. 
9th do. William Strong, Dem. 
10th do. M.M. Dimmick, Dem. 
llth do. Chester Butler, Whig. 
12th do David Wilmot, Dem. 
13th do.° Joseph Casey, Dem. 
i4th do. C. W. Pitman, Whig. 
15th do. Henry Nes, Whig. 
16th do. J. X.McLanahan, Dem. gain. 
i7th do. Samuel Calvin, Whig. 
isth do. Andrew J. Ogle, Whig. 
19th do. Job Mann, Dem. 
20th do. R.R. Reed, Whig. 
2ist do. Moses Hampton, Whig. 
22d do. John W. Howe, Whig. 
23d do. James Thompson, Dem. 
24th do. Alfred Gilmore, Dem. gain. 


Whigs, 15; Democrats, 9. 
Of the Democrats, Wilmot is for Free Soil and 





Van Buren, and so is John W. Howe, of the 
Whigs. 


oe 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Greson Square, Lonpon, Oct. 6, 1848. 


Dear Sir: In the numbers of the Banner, sent 
by this, you will receive some account of the Peace 
Congress at Brussels, and the protest against War 
left by some of our friends on the field at Water- 
loo. I am sorry to find that the full report of the 
Congress Will not be ready until two or three days 
after the departure of this mail; it is to be pub- 
lished by the Peace Society, and I am glad to find 
that a very large number of persons, besides the 
subscribers to the Society, have ordered the docu- 
ment. The Congress has attracted great atten- 
tion in this country, and its proceedings have oo- 
casioned in our journals a great amount and di- 
versity of comment. “The leading Journal,” the 
Morning Chronicle, the Standard, and others inter- 
ested in maintaining the present state of things, 
have treated the Congress with ridicule and af- 
fected contempt ; but the Daily News, the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, and the DisSenting religious pa- 
pers, have cheered on our friends in their peace- 
ful career. A literary organ of first rate excel- 
lence, the Athencum, observes that “the peace 
principle—which is but the late practical asser- 
tion of the old Christian preaching—has already 
got deep root in the system of international do- 
ings. He who has hold of a true principle may 
be sure of its final triumph, if it be boldly and 
constantly asserted ; and after what we have seen 
of the power of an able and determined mission- 
ary gradually to leaven the whole social lump, it 
were vain to deny that the active labors of a so- 
ciety like this may do much to accelerate a cause 
accepted doctrinally a thousand years ago, and to 
which events are now practically inclining na- 
tions. The Peace Apostle has this advantage in 
our advanced day—that though he may be neg- 
lected, he cannot be answered The labors 
of this Society are not so Quixotic, nor is the 
notion of this Congress so Utopian as they seem. 
The windmills which have so long ground down 
the world at the breath of every ambitious des- 
pot’s caprice, may be overthrown by the help of 
this knight-errant; and the state of European 
arbitration, which would have seemed a vision- 
ary’s dream to the rough spirits of the chivalric 
age, is the natural aspiration and tendency of the 
philosophic time.” 

Arrangements are now being made for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity and effect to the resolu- 
tions passed by the Congress, and Elihu Burritt 
has left London for the purpose of bringing before 
the people in the North the subject of the pro- 
posed Congress of Nations, the object of which 
shall be to form an international code, in order, 
as far as possible, to settle on a satisfactory basis 
most questions, and generally to secure peace. 

While speaking of great gatherings for import- 
ant and good ends, I may mention, that your great 
Convention at Buffalo has excited much interest 
in this country ; and the judicious resolve to sup- 
port Van Buren has given great satisfaction to 
the friends of Free Soil in this country, who 
most cordially echo your cry of “Free Soil, 
Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men.” 

The trials of the notorious Cuffey and his com- 
panions have resulted in their transportation for 
life. Considerable damage is done to the charac- 
ter of the trials, by the admission, as Queen’s 
evidence, of the wretched man Powell, who seems, 
next to Judas himself, to have the instar omnivm 
of the class to which he belongs. This most de- 
graded of men is a vile blasphemer of Christ, so 
destitute of veracity that his familiar sowhriquet 
among his companions was “lying Tom ;” and, 
withal, the person who incited several of the pris- 
onérs to enter on the course for which they are to 
suffer banishment. I believe, however, it is the 
very general conviction, that it is only from de. 
graded beings of such a character that evidence 
of dangerous conspiracies can be obtained. 

The Liverpool Financial Reform Association 





is doing good service to our national economics, | 


by its diligent inquiry into various branches of 
expenditure, and the publication of which from 
time to time opens people’s eyes to the fact, that 
our Whig Government has no earnest desire to 
bring about a real improvement in the cost of ad- 
ministration. The death of Lord George Ben- 
tinck has occasioned a great loss to the party of 
which he was (not the leader, but) a most con- 
spicuous member—a et , however, which can 
never recover power in this country, unless we 
are strangely neglectful of our own interests. 

There is just now a strange kind of indecision 
among the various classes of reformers, as to what 
should be the next taken in the path of re- 
form. Certainly, as I have formerly mentioned, 
® good deal of the enthusiasm and courage 
tofore shown ; 


great amount of something very like fear has fol- 


lowed, from the determined course taken by the | 


Government. 


In this state of things, some interest is felt in 
the plan suggested by Mr. Cobden, for the pur- 
chase of small freeholds, so as to give to honest 
reformers such an influence in the elections for 
county members, as will eventually give us a pu- 
rified Hlouse of Commons, without which, all 
facts, reasonings, and appeals, in favor of truth 
and right, must continue to be of little avail. 

Ireland is now the object of our most serious 
attention. The trial of O’Brien, which com- 
menced at Clonmel on Thursday, the 28th, is 
not expected to terminate till to-morrow. Mr. 
Whiteside, who began his defence on Wednesday, 
and spoke all day, it is supposed would not finish 
until last night; and then, besides the evidence 
for the prisoner, there will be three or four more 
long speeches in the fori of replies and charges, 
so that the matter will perhaps get into next 
week. It is to be hoped that the judges will not 
be biased by the fact, but it is evident that poor 
Mr. O’Brien has irritated them a good deal by 
his manner, especially by his requesting the Chief 
Justice to take notes of things in his favor, as 
well as of those against him—for which remark 
he was requested not to interfere. There is mych 
anxiety felt here as to the result; overytiay 
seems to know what the Government would do 
in casaof a conviction ; but I shall not be able to 
give you any light on the subject, till I have the 
pleasure of writing again. 

The question of the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland is getting up in 
this country ; the first important public meeting 
on the subject having been held on Wednesday 
evening last. Those members of the Church of 
England who are opposed to the endowment, feel 
themselves to be in a very difficult position, as 
there is no tenable ground of opposition but the 
voluntary principle. It is said that a very large 
secession from the Episcopal Church will take 
place, if Lord John Russell should succeed in 
carrying his favorite measure. 

The prospects for Ireland for the coming win- 
ter are of the most distressing kind. There is 
now no doubt of the general failure of the potato 
crop. The persons who are expected to pay the 
poor rates are, to a very great extent, preparing 
to resist the demand. An anti-rent movement is 
spreading itself through many parts of the coun- 
try, and the inhuman work of eviction is being 
practiced by many of the landlords. To the 
troops quartered in the country will be assigned 
the work of keeping up the semblance of order 
and peace. 

Emigration is now the resource to which mul- 
titudes are looking in this country, as well as in 
Irelind ; and multitudes are constantly leaving, 
to find in other lands a subsistence, which the 
selfishness of their own countrymen deny to them 
at home. 

The cholera has appeared in two or three cases 
in the neighborhood of Huil and Sunderland, 
but only on board of a vessel which came from 
Hamburgh, and was fatal in the case of a person 
addicted to intemperance. s 

Arrangements are being made, here and in 
Ireland, to prepare for the coming visitation. The 
people in the city of London have resolved to do 
something, but I believe theiy arrangements will 
prove very inadequate to the occasion. Qne or 
two medical men, at most miserable salaries, are 
to be appointed as officers of health, in a place 
where the term of human life is greatly dimin- 
ished, as the result of neglecting proper sanitary 
arrangements, 

We hope, however, that the public generally 

in this country, especially in London, will soon 
be thoroughly indoctrinated on sanitary matters. 
Great efforts are being made by the press for this 
purpose; and a public opinion is being gradually 
created, the expression of which will eventually 
tell with irresistible force on some of those large 
bodies which still manifest a proverbial slowness 
of motion. 
- There is no occasion for me to add any remark 
to that general information you will receive as to 
Continental matters, except that Austria will 
not. according to the despatch in this day’s Times, 
yield on the subject of Venetian Lombardy, fur- 
ther than to promise some concession in the way 
of Constitutional Government and popular insti- 
tutions. 

The outbreak at the Cape of Good Hope is a 
very serious matter, and is, I am informed, on 
the best authority, traceable to a determination 
to oppose every form of British rule in that col- 
ony. Yours, truly, W. O. 

a see 


For the National Era. 


A RHAPSODY. 


BY CHARLES J. SMITH. 


Tis sad to think, when o’er the past 
The pensive mind is brooding, 
How few of joys, O life, thou hast, 
And transient, and deluding— 
How through its journey with the days 
The proudest heart goes creeping, 
And mid the richest flood-of raya, 
The brightest eye is sleeping. 


To-day with joy the heart is full, 
With anguish on the morrow; 

If now the bosom breast a lull, 
Anon it heaves with sorrow; 

And thus through all life’s masy path, 
From childhood’s earliest hours, 

No choice the ’wildered pilgrim hath, 
Amid its thorns and flowers. 


And thus the mfnstrel oft has sung, 
And learned lips have spoken, 

But vain the need that witching tongue, 
To men this truth had broken. 

The moving eye is blind to sight, 
Or newly born its vision, 

That mid a trackless waste of night 
Dost image fields Elysian. 


And every sun that comes to weave 
For morn a robe of blushes, 

And on the gentle brow of eve 
Dispenses crimson flushes, 

Mementoes of its mission home, 
That bears when day is ended, 

Displays the cypress from the tomb, 
With living laurel blended. 


They tell us of a fature-sprite, 
Whose path is crowned with roses, 
Whose home is where the distant light 
Of "8 sun reposea 
Oi starry spirits in the sky, 
Of by-gone hours shining, 
Whose mellow rays will often dry 
The tear of sad repining. 


There’s nothing in the light of hope— 
Its voice is all a syren; 

And when through memory we grope, 
There’s nought but clouds environ ; 

The future and the past are vain, 
Are but the mind’s ideal— 

Save care, or grief, or wo, or pain, 
There’s scarcely aught that’s real. 


Yet might we not for this complain, 
Were it of His designing, 

Who tempers with the welcome rain 
‘The sun’s too constant shining, 

And makes the fields of epring te blocm, 
The weary heart that gladden, 

To fade when days of antumn come, 
With storm and tempest laden. 


The cheering rays that from above 
Descend at morn’s awaking, 

Through clouds of misty vapors move, 
Their brightest lustre taking 

The fount whence srystal water flows, 
On clayey bed reclineth, 

And oft the nettle as the rése 
‘The pearly dew-drop shrineth. 


But other rains had deluged earth, 
Its fields of verdure wasting— 

And other suns had brought a dearth, 
With hopeless ruin blasting ; 

And other outraged laws had brought 
Their train of evils teeming, 

And murky mists of darkness wrought, 
Where light before wes beaming. 


Then sadly home the lesson goes, 
Unto the heart of feeling, 

When counting up the thousand woes 
Of every day’s revealing. 

To think of these how large a part 
To selfish man is owing— 

How perverse is the human heart, 
To gifts of God’s bestowing! 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1848. 

















The Iowa Freeman gives the names of eight 
new papers in I}linois that support the Free Soil 
ticket, 


The Washington (Pa.) Patriot has come out for 
Van Buren, the interest of the objecting stock- 
holders having been purchased. Mr. Everett, its 
excellent editor, now can work with his pen as 
well as tongue. 


Seven papers in Wisconsin are devoted to the 
Free Soil movement. 


Waren Cuase,a Democratic Senator from the 
sixth district in Wisconsin, has renounced Cass, 
and is stumping the State for Van Buren. 


We cut the following from an exchange paper : 
Avexanper Camrseti.—This distinguished 
founder and leader of a Jarge and influential sect, 
and a resident of Virginia, has declared for Free 
Democracy. The Spirit of Freedom says: “We 
had the pleasure, a few days since, of hearing this 
ntleman manfully endorse the Buffalo Conven- 
on and its platform, afid give his most decided 
and hearty approval of the Free Soil movement of 
the North.” 


The Greensborough (N. C.) Patriot, having been 
defied to point out any Democrats who would vote 
the Free Soil ticket, says: 

“The task to which we are defied might readily 
be seenmplished, if we had any right to parade the 
names 0 ‘private and unassuming men before the 
public. We could point out several Democrats 
who would vote the Van Buren ticket in this 
State, if they had a chance—some within our own 
personal knowledge. the movement 
been made public where’ preponderate ; but 
it is not confined to men of that Lng Nhe ate 





of each we ne involved. 
they all toll, the sumibee' would cos be 
very great.” 





THE MOVEMENT. 
VERMONT. 

The Free Soil Mass Convention of Vermont 
which recently assembled, is said to have ena 
very large meeting. It was addressed by Messrs. 
Jobn Van Buren and Stephen C, Phillips. ‘The 
following Electoral Ticket was adopted : 

Electors at Large—Trueman Chittenden and 
Ryland Fletcher. 

District Electors—1st, Charles K. Field; 2d, 
William Sanburn ; 3d, Lawrence Brainerd ; 4th, 
Moses Fish. 

The Montpelier Freeman, in relation to the 
recent election for speaker in the House of that 
State, remarks : 

“The day for trying the strength of parties in 
our Legislature has at length arrived; and, in- 
stead of the fifteen or twenty Whig majority for 
Speaker on the first trial that was strenuously 
claimed, they were held at bay for four days, 
until, on the forty-sizth ballot, by the aid of Demo- 
cratic votes, Mr. Kittredge was elected by two 
majority. At any one of the ballots, the Demo- 
crats had it in their power to secure the cleotion 
of a Free Soil speaker; but their affinity for 
Taylorism being so much stronger than for Free 
Democracy, they preterred the election of Mr. 
Kittredge to that of Mr. Needham.” 


DELAWARE. 

Last Thursday a Free Soil Convention was held 
in Wilmington, Delaware, to nominate an Elec- 
toral Ticket for the State. The Blue Hen’s Chickens 
says: 

“ Maxwell B. Ochletre was called to the chair, 
and S. N. Pusey appointed Secretary. The meet- 
ing was well attended, considering it was in the 
afternoon—a large number of our citizens were 
present. Had it been held in the evening, we 
have not the least doubt the hall would have been 
crowded. The following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated for Presidential Electors, viz: Jeremiah 
W. Duncan, of Wilmington , Joseph Lindsay, of 
Mill Creek Hundred ; and Alexander H. Dixon, 
of Christiana.” 

NEW YORK. 

The New York T'ri/une, notwithstanding its 
conversion to Taylorism, bears most conclusve 
testimony in favor of the Free Soil Movement. 
The following is part of an editorial which ap- 
peared in its columns last Saturday : 

“Tet what may be the result of the pending 
election, History will honor the independent Free 
Soil movement as one of the noblest which our 
age has witnessed. It is not destined to succeed, 
in the vulgar acceptation of success; it cannot 
elect a President, and may not even a Governor 
nor Electoral Ticket by its own unaided strength, 
but it is destined surely to accomplish the chiet 
end of its heing, hy barring foreyer the New Ter- 
ritories of the Gnion against the irruption of Sla- 
very. Not by electing its own candidates, but by 
constraining those of both the great parties to 
range themselves, however reluctantly, on the 
side of Free Soil, will its triumph be achieved. 
Had it taken the field one year earlier, General 
Cass would never have written the Nicholson let- 
ter, nor D. 8. Digkinson clung to the standard of 
Slavery-Extension until driven from it by the 
defection of Messrs. Benton and Houston, Sena- 
tors from slave States. Had it sprung to life years 
earlier, it would have saved the nation the thou- 
sands of lives and millions of treasure wasted in 
Mexico. It is essentially a noble movement, what- 
ever the faults of its directors. They may have 
committed many errors, tut we would as soon re- 
proach the Apostle Paul for the stoning of Stephen 
as Mr. Var Buren for any of his by-gone faults 
in reference to slavery.” 


But, suppose all the friends of Free Soil should 
follow the example of the editor of the Tribune, 
what then? His faith that this Free Soil move- 
ment will bay the “new Territories of the Union 
against the irruption of Slavery” must be found- 
ed on the belief that its supporters will not gen- 
erally pursue his course, although strangely 
enough he is laboring to persuade them to do so, 
and thereby remove the force which is constrain- 
ing the old parties to range themselves on the 
side of Free Soil! 

Atvan Stewart, one of the pioneers of the 
Liberty Movement in New York State, writes to 
a friend in Utica— I am delighted with the Free 
Soil Movement, and shall vote for it. Tell Mr. 
Bailey (of the Liberty Press) so; and the reason 
I have not written to him is the want of health. 
But from the bottom of my heart, I approve of the 
New Movement, and would to heaven I were able to 
be at work in it.” 

Tur Liverty Press says : 

“As the time for decision draws near, the Free 
Democracy increases its activity. We notice in 
our exchanges that Free Soil meetings are being 
held in all parts of our State. Messrs, Butler, 
John Van Buren, Sanford, Culver, Tilden, Van 
Dyck, T. B. Van Buren, and a host of good and 
true men, are doing effective service in the eastern 
counties; while Messrs. Mann, Hunt, Nye, Sedg- 
wick, Tracy, and others, are looking after the 
central counties; and Messrs. Stanton, Bascom, 
Sage, Wisner, J. C. Smith, E. Van Buren, Lap- 
ham, Bloss, A. W. Young, and a corps ‘too nu- 
merous to mention, are taking care of the rich 
field west of Cayuga Bridge. This is right. Less 
than three weeks now remain to the election. 
There should be a vigorous charge upon the ene- 
my along the whole line. The time for large mass 
meetings is nearly past. The towns and school 
districts should now he looked after. Organiza- 
tion should be the order of the day. Poll lists 
should be prepared—committees of vigilance, with 
special reference to the day of election, appointed 
and the doubtful and wavering men conversed 
with, set right, and kept right.” 

Mr. Brooks, editor of the New York Express, 
is named for Congress in the sixth district, New 
York. He was anti-Taylor, but is now bitterly 
pro-Taylor ; and to the Jrish voters he is quite 
unacceptable. David Dudley Field is the nomi- 
nee of the Free Democracy, and a better man 
could not have been selected. Horace Greeley is 
nominated by the Taylor men as a candidate for 
the vacancy in the present Congress, from the 
same district! Will Mr. Greeley, after all that 
has taken place, accept such a nomination ? 


Rovert Emmett (a name endeared to every 
Irishman) has written an eloquent letter accept- 
ing the nomination of Elector at Large tendered 
him by the Free Soil Democracy of New York. 
He says; 


“The question whether the introduction of 
slavery into our newly acquired Territories shall 
be permitted, presents a political issue of greater 
moment than any other which has arisen since the 
formation of our Government. In it are essentially 
involved the character-of our civil institutions in 
the estimation of the world—the future prosperity 
of our country, and the happiness of the vast num- 
ber of individuals on whom they are destined to 
operate, and whose welfare, as well as that of the 

resent generation, they are: intended to secure. 
4 the contemplation of such interests, differences 
of opinion in respect to particular candidates, and 
in respect to the ordinary subjects of party con- 
troversy, sink into insignificance. To the fate of 
such an issue no American citizen can be iadiffer- 
ent. Still less can one who, like myself, is bound 
by ties of association, kindred, and common na- 
tivity, to a large portion of the emigrants who are 
pouring into our country, and who must increase 
in numbers every year, endeavoring to seek in 
the genial climate and fertile soil of our unsettled 
Territories an asylum from the oppression and 
want which expel them from their native shores. 
The emigrant, whether driven by tyranny from 
the land of his fathers, or attracted by admiration 
of our political system to establish his home among 
us, may rightfully look not only for a greater pe- 
cuniary recompense, but. for that increased re- 
spect and consideration in society which are among 
the choicest rewards of honest industry in a com- 
munity of Freemen. These just expectations he 
can never realize where labor is a badge of degra- 
dation. 

“ The inevitable effect of Slavery, in rendering 
labor disreputable in the opinion of the communi- 
ties where it is mainly performed by an inferior 
and enslaved class, and in thus lowering in the 
social scale the free white laborer who shares the 
toils of that degraded class, has been conclusively 
shown by all experience. It is, moreover, an in- 
variable incident of domestic servitude, that the 
soil is held in large masses by a few great pro- 
prietors, who own, also, as property, the human 
beings by which it is tilled. The calamitous con- 
dition of the Irish people may be justly ascribed 
far more to the monopoly of her soil by a few 
capitalists than to the other op ions of the 
British Government. And yet it is a monopoly, 
in many respects worse, that we-are asked volun- 
tarily to create in a sixteen times as large 
as all Ireland, and w seems to form almost the 
sole refuge which Providence has left to her un- 
happy exiles. For my part, until I forget the his- 
of my native country, written in the suffer- 
ings of her people, I can never contribute, by my 
vote or by any act of mine, to the infliction ofa 
eee me yy so any portion of the land of our 
adoption ; still less upon qur vast western terri- 
tory, which is of containing a population 
of an hundred ons, and in which the children 
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decision of this great question, We secure to them, 
or degradation und wrong Which we shall inflict 
upon them.” 


The Seneca County Free Soil Union mentions 
the names of about thirty gentlemen who now are, 
or recently have been, Whig members of Con- 
gress, who repudiate Taylor and support Martin 
Van Buren. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Boston Republican has some interesting cal- 
culations in relation to the vote which will prob- 
ably be given in November. In the Presidential 
election of 1844, when the Whig party cast its 
full vote, the result was— 


Total vote - : - i - 132,141 
Necessary toachoice - - - 66,071 
Whig vote - o) “he - = 67.712 
Democratic - - - - - 53,470 
Liberty Party - - — - 10,959 
giving the Whig candidate 1,641 votes beyond a 


bare majority. So that if one in forty of those 
who voted for the party had voted against it, it 
would have thrown the party into a minority. 
Supposing that at the coming election the 
strength of parties should be the same as in 1844, 
adding to each party ten per cent. for the natural 
increase, the vote would then stand as follows : 


Whole number - - - - 145.355 
Necessary toa choice - - - 72,678 
Whig vote - 4 9 - - 74,483 
Democratic - - - . - 58,817 
Liberty Party - - = = 12,055 
giving the Whigs 1,805 votes beyond a bare ma- 


jority. or less than one in forty. Of course a 
change against the Whigs of one vote jn every 
forty of their voters would defeat the eleciion of 
the Taylor Electors by the people. 

But no one supposes that the Whigs will retain 
their strength. The Republican calculates that 
one-fourth of those who have usually voted with 
the Whigs will sustain the Free Soil ticket, while 
about 5,000 will stay at home— 

If so, (supposing the increased vote, as he- 
fore, to he ten per cent.,) the Whig vote. 








instead of being, as it shoutg’hbe - - 74,483 
Will be reduced as follows: 
Change of votes, one-fourth - 18,680 
Number failing to vote - - 5,000 
23,620 
Leaving the Whig vote only - - 


While the Free Soil vote, upon the same 
principles, will probably be the Liberty 
vote of 1844, with the addition of ten 
percent. - - - - - - 12,055 
One-fourth of the Whig votes, 1s above - 18,620 
One-third of which would otherwise be the 
Democratic vote - - -— - - 19,605 





50,280 
While the Democratic vote may be stated 
at - - - - - 58,81 7 


Less one-third, who will vote the 








Free Soil ticket : - - 49,605 
Less those who stay at home, say - 4,000 
24,405 
44,212 
Making the whole vote, 135,355. 
Whig - - - - - = _ = 50,863 
Democratic - - - -,. - $4212 
Free Soil - - -  -, 50,280 
$4,492 








Leaving the Whig party in a minority of 33,629 


No State is more active in the cause than Mas- 
sachusetts. [Last night, a great ['ree Soil Mass 
Torch Light Procession was to take place in Bos- 
ton. 

The Boston Republic says; 


“The Free Soil men of the Worcester district 
have nominated Charles Allen to Congress, and 
will elect him. There is no miatuke about it. The 
Convention which was held on Tuesday was very 
large, and the greatest unanimity, enthusiasm, 
and determination, prevailed among all its mem- 
bers. The nomination is a glorious one. 


Mr. Sumner at Amuerst.—A correspondent of 
the Worcester Spy gives the following account of 
a great Free Soil meeting at Amherst; 

“Notice had been given that Charles Sumner 
would deliver an address—and his name alone is 
a rallying ory to every lover of Freedom. At an 
early hour, from 600 to 800 people assembled 
from Amherst and adjoining towns. The house 
was ‘jammed,’ and many left, unable to procure 
seats. }'or three hours, this multitude was sway- 
ed to and fro by his resistless eloquence. No de- 
scription can do justice to the address. Its frame- 
work was logic and high moral principle, orna- 
mented with refined wit, beautiful classical allu- 
sions, and glowing imagery.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Republic, of Philadelphia, publishes the 
following extracts from the correspondence of the 
Central Free Soil Committee: 


A correspondent in Tioga says: 

“The warm, unceasing discussion of our prin- 
ciples, since their first agitation, has caused a 
steady increase of I'ree Soil votes, until we can 
now poll, at the least, three-fourths of the entire 
votes of the township. Other townships around 
us will alike give their majorities for our ticket. 
Every man seems to take himself an active part. 
Our old political leaders standing aloof, the mass- 
es have taken hold of the business, and they have 
done it up to suit themselves.” 

Another, stricken down by disease in the midst 
of his labors, writes as follows, from his bed in 
Luzerne county : 

“Our meeting produced a good impression.” 
[He refers to a Free Soil meeting, at which a for- 
mer Democrat presided, and which was addressed 
by a gentleman who had for years been a Whig 
editor.| “I never saw people listen with such 
marked attention. At times during the speeches, 
the applause broke out involuntarily from the 
large crowd. 

* At the close, old Democrats of forty years’ 
standing came and shook me by the hand. They 
could not but act as their consciences dictated.” 

There are accounts of Free Soil Associations in 
many of the townships throughout the State ex- 
erting themselves in the distribution of docu- 
ments in their immediate neighborhoods. 

Of the association in Norristown, one writes: 

“'We havea Freedom League, devoted to the 
Buffalo Platform. Its members and friends are 
among the best and brightest men in the commu- 
nity, and indeed in every noble and manly attri- 
bute are unsurpassed among us. Several of the 
leading members were enthusiastic advocates of 
Mr. Clay in 1844, and many others were active 
Democrats. We will poll a plurality of the votes, 
and all the enthusiasm yet shown at political gath- 
erings has shed its bright rays on the Free Soil 
cause.” 

In Chester county, our organization is very 
perfect. Free Soil associations, a Free Soil pa- 
per, and clubs of subscribers to Free Soil prints, 
are in fall operation. 

A writer from Kimberton says: 

“The Free Soil movement is sustained by both 
former Whigs and Democrats. Many heretofore 
active in those parties are now Free Soil men.” 

Witwor’s Crepentiats,— The Bradford Re- 
porter gives the official returns of the 12th district 
in Pennsylvania : 





Wilmct. Tracy. Brewster. 

Bradford - - 4,175 2,580 215 
Susquehanna - 2,708 1,192 67 
Tioga- - - 1,714. 1,929 640 
Total - - 8597 4,795 915 














Anerror was discovered in the returns of Spring 
Hill township, where 22 votes were added to Mr. 
Tracy’s, and taken from that of Mr. Wilmot. 
This corrected, makes David Wilmot’s majority 
over Tracy, 3,846 in the whole district; over 
Bull, Patton, & Cos candidate, Brewster, 7,700 ; 
and over both the other candidates, 2,934! 

A Carlisle correspondent of the Reporter says 
quite a number of those who voted for Johnston 
and Longstreth declare that their next ballot goes 
for Van Buren and Adams; and adds, that many 
who make no confession (for fear of the Jews) will 
secretly do the same tning. 

OHIO. 

As we have already mentioned, the Free Soil 
ticket, throughout, was elected in Lorain, Ohio, 
by majorities varying from 400 to 1,000. Towns- 
hend, Free Democrat, in opposition to Taylor and 
Cass candidates, was elected by 500. In Lower 
Sandusky, Van Doren, Free Democrat, was elect- 
ed by a majority of 22. 

In Clinton county, Ohio, the’Free Soil men 
cast their votes for Ford, whose vote stood, 1,949. 
The Whig candidate for Representative received 
only 1,238 votes, the Free Soil men easting 795 
for their own candidate. They will probably 
command a majority in November, as some F'ree 
Soil seceders voted for the Whig candidate, on 
grounds of State policy. : 

In Portage county, the Free Soil men had hard 
work to carry through the Union ticket, in con- 
sequence of the defection of several Taylor men. 
They succeeded with all but the Sheriff and Au- 
ditor. 

In Seneca, (strongly Democratic) the Free Soil 
| Representative received a very large vote. The 





of the and the native born citizen are to“ 
mingle to share the blessings which, in the 
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cofoco candidate only received 1,934; and had it 
not. been that every means was used, fair an! un- 
fair, against Mr. Souder, he would undoubtedly 
have beeu elected. Hundreds of Whigs voted 
against him because he was nominated by the Free 
Soil party ; and some, we are sorry to say, did 
not vote at all—they staid ‘to home.’ 

“Take courage, friends! Stand by your prin- 
ciples—one charge more upon the ranks of the 
enemy, and victory will be ours.” 

In Harrison, the Whig ticket, being Free Soil, 
was, it is admitted, elected by the Free Soil men, 
the average majority being 221. Since the elec- 
tion, the Free Democracy have organized sepa- 
rately for the November contest: 


The official vote in Hamilton county, for Gov- 
ernor and Congressman, is thus given : 





Governor. Congress. 
Weller - - - 9,930 Disney - - - 9,292 
Ford - - - - 8,307 Strait- - - - 6,297 

Lewis- - - - 2,158 
Weller’s majority 1,623 Wade- - - - 509 


Disney’s majority 328 
It seems, then, that Disney, the Democratic 
candidate, received 638 votes less than Weller. 
Nearly all of these, it is fair to presume, were 
given to Lewis. Wade’s vote is of course Whig- 
Considerations touching State policy doubtless 
prevented the Free Soil men from showing any- 
thing like their full strength; but they will not 
be influential in the Presidential election. 
Of Trumbull, the Western Reserve Chronicle 
thus speaks: 


“The votes for Ford and Crowell exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. Our candidates for 
Senator and Representatives were supported by 
the Free Soil and Taylor men, indiscriminately, 
(with the exception of a few Taylor men who re- 
fused to support them,) and theiy majorities are 
overwhelmingly large. This js a vigtory for Free 
Soil, and will tell in the future. 

“The result indicates nothing in regard to the 
vote of the Presidential election; many, very 
many, who voted for the Whig and Democratic 
tickets, will, at the next election, vote for the 
Free Soil candidates; and Van Buren and Adams 
will, in our opinion, be in the majority.” 

The same paper, speaking of the Western Re- 
serve, and the mean circular of the Columbus 
(Taylor) Committee, says: 


“ We can now assure the Old Hunkers of Co- 
lumbus and the State, that the Gibraltar of Ohio 
has returned to the Legislature an undivided 
Free Soil delegation—true men, who will set their 
seal of disapprobation upon every pro-slavery 
Hunker that should dare to ask reward for his 
servility.” 


The Elyria (Ohio) Courier, an old Whig paper, 
(Free Soil,) remarks: 


“The result of gur State election shows that 
this ‘damned Abolition State’ cannot by any pos- 
sibility be carried for General Taylor, the pro- 
slavery candidate of the South. No honest man 
of any party can arrive at any other conclusion. 
Politicians of our State who now employ money 
or time to get up a Taylor fever, are making poor 
investments, from which they will never receive 
any returns. The potency of theirspells no longer 
exists, for they have lost the confidence of the 
people.” 

Joun Van Buren arrived at Cincinnati on the 
17th. He was received by a large concourse of 
citizens at the depot, and escorted to his lodgings, 
where, being introduced to a great multitude by 
Mr. Chase, he made them a short speech. The 
next day he addressed the citizens of Hamilton, 
and in the evening an immense crowd in Cincin- 
nati, at the Fifth Street market space. The Globe 
says: 

“The area between Main and Walnut seemed 
asea of faces; and the interest which had called 
together so immense an assembly was unabated to 
the last, and richly rewarded. The meeting was 
organized, on motion of S. Matthews, by the ap- 
pointment of the following officers: 

“ R.C. Phillips, President. Roland G. Mitchell, 
Derrick Sibley, Patrick Rogers, Thomas Free- 
man, Thomas McGechin, William Sturm, Henry 
Morse, Benj. Bicknell, Henry Lewis, Frederick 
L. Emert, William Resor, and Joseph Burgoyne, 
Vice Presidents. 

“ James Pullan, E. Boyle, J. Wilson Johnson, 
John Watt, Adam Klippel, and William E. Mears, 
Secretaries. 

“The arrival of Mr. Van Buren having been 
delayed by an engagement «t Hamilton, Mr. Jas. 
W. Taylor was called to the stand, and delivered 
a brief address. A band in attendance followed 
with patriotic and other airs, and the exhibition 
of fireworks, under the charge of Mr. Diehl, was 
brilliant and imposing. 

“ Mr. Van Buren was presented to the audience 
about half-past seven o’clock, and occupied two 
hours or over, by an animated and impressive ad- 
dress, fully equalling the public expectation.” 

ITEMS. 

Look here, Southern Democrats, at the copy 
of a handbill, issued by the Cass men in Monroe, 
Michigan: ‘ 

Democratic Cass and Butler Free Soil Meeting. 

This Evening, (Monday} at the Court-house, 
at 7 o'clock. Addresses by Mr. Buel, (nominee 
for Congress,) and other distinguished gentlemen. 
Let every Democrat be present. 

N. B.—The Cass and Free Soil Liberty Pole 
will be raised on the Public Square, this after- 
noou, at 3 o'clock. 

Monroe, Michigan, Oct. 9, 1848. 


The following note from our friend Dr. Me- 
Pherson, of Tippecanoe, says the Troy Clipper, 
shows the effect of Tom Corwin’s speech upon 
one man at least: 

Tirrecanor, October 9, 1848, 

Mr. Locke: I attended the great Corwin meet- 
ing in Troy, and took up with me a strong Whig. 
and one that had calculated to vote for General 
Taylor; but upon hearing Tom’s arguments, con- 
cludes he will vote the Free Soil ticket, and wishes 
you to send him the Clipper. Direct to William 
Cunningham. J. McPuerson. 


A correspondent of a New York paper writes, 
October 10: “ We have just canvassed our school 


“The Free Soil cindidate for Representa: ive, | 
Jacob Souder, received 1,446 votes, while the Lo- 


present time. By 0. C. Gardiner, late associate 
editor of the Democratic Royiew. This is alto- 
gether the best publication that the Free Soil 
It forms a pamphlet 
of 176 pages, and an able and comprehensive 
view of the whole subject, including several im- 


question has brought ont 


portant documents. It is written in a rich and 
forcible style, which will charm the reader 
whether Barnburner, Hunker, or Taylor man. 
It is sold at 25 cents per copy, or sixteen dollars 
per hundred copies, and we recommend our 


friends to circulate it extensively, as a club of 


Hercules, to silence and prostrate our opponents, 


ee 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


The flonr market exhibits no special change. 
Howard Street brands, $5.25 a $5.3114; City 
Mills, $5.371g. Corn meal, $3.3114. Rye flour, 
$41.25, Receipts of grain comparatively small. 
Good to prime red wheat, ¢1.08 a $1.14; white, 
$1.14 a $1.20; and family flour white, $1.25 a 
$1.30. White corn, 60 a 61. cents; and yellow, 
65 a 67, with sales. Oats, 25 a 28 cents. Rye, 
68 cents. 


FREE SOIL NOMINATIONS. 


FOR PRESIDENT, 


MARTIN VAN BUREN, 
OF NEW YORK. 





FOR VICE PRESIDENT, 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
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FREE SOIL ELECTORAL TICKETS. 


MAINE, 


Electors at Large. 
Manly BR. Townsend, of Washington County. 
Joseph Adams, of Cumberland County. 
Districts. 
5. Drummond Farnsworth. 
6. Franklin B. Musesey. 
7. William A. Croeker. 


John J. Perry. 
James Appleton. 
Kzekiel Holmes. 
Calvil Gorham. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Electors at Large. 


eye 


John Page. ; Daniel Hoit. 
Districts. 
1. John Dow. 3. ‘Thomas Perkins. 
2. Salma Hale. 4. John H. White. 
VERMONT. 
Electors at Large. 
Trueman Chittenden Ryland Fletcher. 
Districts. 
1. Charles K. Field. 3. Lawrence Brainerd. 
2. William Sanburn. 4. Moses Fish. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Electors at Large. 

Amos M. Collins, of Hartford. 
William Alexander, of Killingly. 
Districts. 

3. Inerease Wilson. 

4. Lancelot Phelps. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Electors at Large. 

William Jackson. 
Districts. 
6. James Fowler. 


Francis Gillette. 
Henry White. 


Samuel Hoar. 


Joseph Willard. 


1. 

2, John B. Alley 7. Thomas Robinson. 
3. John G. Whittier. 8. Benjamin V. French. 
4. Nathan Brooks. 9. Philo Leach. 

5. Alexander De Witt. 10. Isaac C. Taber. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Electors at Large. 


Joseph Veazie Robert R. Carr. 
Districts. : 
1, Asa Sisson, Jan. 2. George H. Charch. 
NEW YORK, 


Electors at Large. 
Robert Emmett. James S. Wadsworth. 


Districts. 

1. Thomas B. Jackson. 18. Andrew W. Doig. 
2. Hiram Barney. 19. Charles B. Hoard. 
3. Samuel Waterbury. 20. Richard Hulbert. 
4. Bernard J. Messerole. 21. Eliakim R. Ford. 
5. ‘Thomas B. Tappan. 22. Tracy Robinson. 
6. William F. Havemeyer. 2%. James S. Chandler. 
7. Samuel B. Ferris. 24. Samuel Robbins. 


8. Thomas Taber. 25. Artemas Cady. 











district, and the vote stands, Van Buren 63, Tay- 
lor 4, Cass 1, doubtful 2; so that you see we are 
not idle. 


A Sten amone tne “Workirs.”—A canvass of 
one of the manufactories in Rochester, as fur- 
nished to the Rochester Advertiser, gives: For 
Cass, two! For Taylor, two! For Van Buren, 
thirty-three! Refused to vote, four. 


Extract of a letter from a town in Plymouth 
county, October 13: 

“ We have canvassed four of our districts, and 
found them as follows: 


No.1, Free Soil - 27 Cassand Taylor - 13 
No.2, Do - 16 Do - 8 
No.3, Do - 25 Do - 15 
No. 4, Do - 26 Do - 14 

94 50 


“We have three other districts, in which we 
think we have a majority for Free Soil, and one 
we have no report from. We have two lecturers 
engaged. The other parties have aot yet held 
even a caucus.— Boston Telegraph. 


Gtorious News rrom tHE West.—William 
Defrees, brother of John Defrees, editor of the 
State Journal, passed through this place on last 
Wednesday, on his way home from a trip through 
Illinois and Wisconsin. We inquired of him 
how things were going in the West. He re- 
plied, that in IMlinois the Barnburners were 
sweeping everything before them, and gave, as 
his opinion, that Van Buren woyld carry the 
State. We asked him concerning Wisconsin. 
He said the southern part of the State were all 
for Free Soil; that in two counties which he 
mentioned, Van Buren would get two to one of 
all the votes. We knew the northern part of 
the State was safe, but had not heard particularly 
from that part of the State through which Mr. 
Defrees had passed. We have never doubted 
Wisconsin, but should Illinois go for Matty, and 
Mr. Defrees thinks there is no doubt of it, it will 
be glory enough for one day.— Free Democrat, St. 
Joseph, Ia. 

Free Som in Larorre County, Ia—At a re- 
cent election for Justice of the Peace, the follow- 
ing is the result : 


Sumner Bigelow, (Free Soil) - 73 
Woodbridge, (Cass) - - - 14 
John Francis, (Taylor) - - 66 


Hurra for Van Buren and Free Soil.— Ibid. 


Moses A. Cartianp, a member of the Society 
of Friends, and known to many of our citizens 
basa faithful defender of free principles, and an 
able and eloquent writer, has become the princi- 
pal editor of the Lowell Daily Era, a journal de- 
voted to the cause of Free Soil. 

The Homestead Journal, published at Salem, 
Ohio, has raised the Van Buren flag. Gerrit 
Smith is the editor’s preference ; but he has con- 























9. Nathaniel Jones. 26. Henry P. Sartwell. 
10. Abraham A. Deyo. 27. Henry B. Stanton. 
ll. John P. Beekman. 28. Freeman Edson. 
12. Riley Loomis. 29. John Dickson. 
13. Harmanus Bleecker. 30. Otto F. Marshall. 
14. James S. Whalon. 31. William H. Tew. 
15. William B. Farlin. 32. Oliver Patch. 
16, John Gilchrist. 33. Theodore C. Peters. 
17. Walter Booth. 34. James Van Horne. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Electors at Large. " 
William Larimer, Jun. Benjamin W. Richards. 
Districts. 

1. John Ashton, Jan. 13. John M. Patton. 

2. David C. Skerrett. 14. Joseph Gray. 

3. William B. Thomas. 15. Allen Robinett. 

4. James J. Robbins. 16. Jason W. Eby. 

5. Jared Darlington. 17. S. W. Mifflin. 

6. Levi Buckman 18. James Slocum. 

7. Jacob Sharpless. 19. John Power. 

8. Henry Carter. 20. Mathew Elder. 

9. E. H. Mason. 21. George R. Riddle. 
10. John Kelly. 22. William McDougall. 
11. William ay 23. William F. Clark. 
12. Aaron Chabbuack. 24. SA. Marshall. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Electors at Large. 
Alexander Wartz. Alexander H. Wallis. 
Districts. 

1. Jacob Harvey. 4. J.B. Munn. — 

2. Edward D. Weld. 5. Samuel Baldwin. 

3. D. Ryerson. 

DELAWARE. 
Electors. 
Jeremiah W. Duncan, of Wilmington. 
Joseph Lindsay, of Mill Creek Hundred. 
Alexander H. Dixon, of Christiana. 
MARYLAND. 
Electors at Large. 
David Gamble. _ John Reynolds. 
Districts. 

1, Darius Thomas. 4. John Hampden Williams. 
2. Elisha B. Cunningham. 5. Ellis P. Howard. 

3. Edmund H. Lewis. 6 Samuel S. Stephens. 

VIRGINIA, 
Electors. 

1. Thomas H. Pitts. 10. D. H. Fravel. 

2. J. Gilmore. il, — ; 

3. George Ciaig. 12. George Rye. 

4. David Hottel. 13. J. Sloan. 

5 J. Birkshire. 14. T. Freeman. 

6. J. W. Steffy. 15. W. Wallace. 
7— \ 16. J. Young Ashenhurst. 
8. J. Parkinson. 17. Thomas Wood. 

9. Samuel M. Janney. 

OHIO, 
Electors at Large. 
Joseph Lyman. Nathaniel Sawyer. 
Districts. 

1. Charles Cist. 12. Joseph Bradbury. 
2. William A. Van Horne. 13. James L. Gage. 

3. William Mills. 14. John Craig. 

4. Obed Hor. 15. Isaac Holloway. 

5. John Paul. 16. William H. Craig. 
6. Jacob Andrews. 7. Robert George. 

7.8 1 Kerr. 18. Henry Breed. 

8. James McConnell. 19. Friend Cook. . 

9. Zebulon W. Heagler. 20. Reuben Hitcheock. 
10. Joseph R. Swan. 21. Luther D. Griswold. 
11. James McGiheny. 

MICHIGAN, 
Electors at Large. 
Flavius J. Littlejohn. James F. Joy. 
Districts. 
1, Isaac P. Christiancy. 3. William Gilmour. 
2. Seymour B. Treadwell. 
: INDIANA. 
Electors at Large. 
Henry L. Ellsworth. John H. Bradley. 
Districts. , 

1. Nathan Little. 6. Milton Short. 

2. John RK. Cravens. 7. Albert G. Coffin. 

3. James H. Cravens. 8. Samuel A. Huff. 

4. George W. Julian. 9. Joseph L. Jernegan. 

5. Ovid Butler. 10. Joseph Morrow. 

ILLINOIS, 
Electors at Tange. " 
Henry B. Evans. . ,, GL, Cranmer. 
steak han Blanchard 

1, William B. Ogden. 5. Jonathan Blane ; 

2. Thomas Hoyne. 6. George B. Arnold. 

3. Abraham Hose. 7. John W. Baffum. 

4. Levi F. Torrey. 

. IOWA, 
Electors at Large. 
William P. Clark. Ces . Van Antwerp. 
Districts. 
1. William Miller. 2 —— Dayton 
WISCONSIN. 
Electors at Large. 
Erastus B. Wolcott. __ David Giddings. 
Districts. , 
1. James D. Reymert. 2. Edward A. Tappan. 
OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
P e ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 


and solinite Letters: Patent n 
try and Europe, and ts with promp , 


moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 





A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic ena 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rongh drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
withont the expense and trouble of coming in person to 


Washington. 


A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
seurces of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to farnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
will more completely secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great- 

and diapatch than could possibly be done, were 


specifications that 


er accuracy a 
he less favorably lwcated. 


Models can be sent with entire maiety through yah peat 
For evidence of his competency ntegrity e 
apectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 


ness. 
Letters must be post paid. ; 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
Oct. 26.—*tjl 


for new inventions, in this coun- 
and for a 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
Ge TENTS OF No. 232:—Oct, 
a balf cents, 

I. Goldsmith and his Biographers. ~ Dypjj : : 
Mabasine grap lin University 
2 Pepys’s Diary and Correspondence.—£. i 
3. Pioneer History.—New York Evening Post.” 
‘ Experiments with Boy Laborers. — Chambers? 
m1, 
5. Female Heroism.—Chambers’s Joarnal. 
2 yen | — nities.—Journul of Commerce. 
. Antiquities of New Grenada — Tr i 
Ply» ranslated for the Liv- 
8. The Death of Murat —Chambers’ 
9. Dog Breaking —Examiner. eyligaginn. 
10. European Correspondence of the Living Age. 


; POETRY. 

The Picture. Love at the Grave. 
NEW BOOKS, 

Mrs. Markham’s History of France. 


SHORT ARTICLES, 
of Henry Zschokke. 


28, 1848. — Price, twelve 


$8 Jour- 


Jealousy. Death 
ion. 


“ Secrets of Ventila- 


Wasuinaton, December 27, 1845. 
journals devoted to literatu - 
ence which abound in Europe and in thig gules 1 
appeared to me to be the most usefal. It conteins indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its immense extent and com per . 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the a 


expansion of the present age. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE LOUIsvI c 
INER, LLE Ex- 


Of all the Periodical j 





AM 
UBLISHED weekly, in Louisville, Kentucky — being a 
large and handsomel printed newspaper, devoted chiefl 
to the discussion of the Emancipation question in Kentuck 4 
= peer poss interesting family reading, religious 
wlitical intelligence i i 
Lonel aaae athe =. , articles on agriculture, and the 
‘Terms—two dollars per annum, 
a Seymour, Publisher. 
nis paper bas been in existence nearly a 

and has been slowly extemling its cunouhetinn ta tee onan 
States. It is the advocate of Emancipation in Kentucky, and 
has kept this one object constantly in view, seeking, by calm 
reasoning and by the evidence of figures and facta, to show the 
People of Kentucky the many grievous losses they are oblig- 
ed to bear in consequence of slavery. Those connected with 
the Examiner have not espoused “ny one of the many plans 
of Emancipation submitted from time to time, nor have they 
urged their own views in this particular, but. have ¢onfined 
their action to efforts intended to arouse the public mind to 
retiection on this Vitally important subject—feeling sure that 
when their fellow-citizens shall have determined to rid them- 
selves of slavery, they will tind a wa: ; that a plan of Emap- 
eipation, just, hamate, and practica le, will be devised and 
agreed upon, aud that suffisient wisdom and courage will be 
found in this beloved old Commonwealth to ea rt t 
cessfully. Such a plan will doub Rea to 


i tless 
meeting of the friends of the cause, to ~ bed at aoe i 
venient point, shortly after the Presidential election, and wili 


payable iu advance. 











be advocated by the Examiner with whatever ability it pos- 
8. 
The Examiner does not partigipate in party poli 
calls on the guod and patriotic of every ped mf the Joma - 
unite in one concentrated effort for the redemption of Ken- 
tucky from the thrall of slavery. 

The time is at hand in which the effort is to be made. The 
subject of the Convention is beginning to oecupy the minds 
of all Kentuckians, and it is of the first importance that we 
be well informed on a subject that so vitally concerns us. The 

” tors of the Examin-r, therefore, call upon the active 
friends of Emancipation in Kentucky to aid them in their 
efforts to extend its circulation, and trust a hearty response 
will prove that the call is not made in vain. 

souk 
. HEY WOOD, $ Editors. 
NOBLE BUTLER, ; o— 

N. B. Any person sending us five new i i 
entitled to the Examiner fur one year. rw 
mF, pte tile pein PUBLICATIONS. 

ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
C cations, No. 61 Join street, New York.—The subseri. 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds ofour fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &e., now on hand. It may, however, be well to Bay, 
that among a large assortment of Publications may be found 
the following: 

Letters addressed to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, by 
Rev. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Lundy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr. Thom m, of 
Edinburgh; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery, 
by Rey. A. Barnes; Voices of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by George W 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and 
Wa land’s Discussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 

T. Torrey: Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Mewoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumner’s Lecture on White Slavery in the Barbary 
States; S. P. Chase’s Argument in the Van Zandt Case ; 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery; Spooner Review- 


ed, by Wendell Phillips, Eaq.; Goodell’s Constitutional Ar- 
gumen'; Alvan Stewart’s Legal Argument; Condensed Bi- 
ble Argument, by a Virginian ; Facts for the People, by Lo- 
ring Moody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jonathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pillsbury; Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, a Review, by William Hague; Gerrit 
Smith on Sectarianism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 
South; the Fanatic, (a ‘Yankee Schoolmaster at the South ;) 
Despotism in America, by the author of Archy Moore; Amer- 
ican Slavery as it isa, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
tings of James G. Birney; Reproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxfurd; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Keli- 
gion, by Brooke; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Engravings, Handbills, En- 
velopes, &c. 

it is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
avisit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Ordera 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Feb 3 Publishing Agent, No. 61 John street. 


REMOVAL, 

7 Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re- 

moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 

liam street, New York. 

Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex- 

ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a full 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 
tention. 
Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and 
Literary newspapers are also received and filed. 

The office of the American Missionury Association has 
alsu been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packages for either Society should be directed as above. 

WILLIAM HARNED, 
May 4. Publishing and Office Agent. 
oc Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 








PROSPECTUS OF THE CHILD'S FRIEND, _ 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
EDITED BY MRS. ELIZA L. FOLLEN. 


TRULY instructive as well as entertaining book for 
children is our simple object. Youthful li:eas it is, and 
as it ought to be, we would represent. All subjects that 
children can and ought to be interested in, we would lay be- 
fore them. We shall seek to please and instruct our readers, 
as we would if they were by our side, by setting before them 
the serious, perhaps sad, and then again the amusing inci- 
dents of real life; sometimes in the twilight hour we will 
have a fairy story for them; then, if we or our friends can 
make them, we will give them conundrums or charades, or 
our own or our neighbors’ jests,and now and then a short 
sermon or a long history. e will, when so disposed, speak 
of the Sanday, of its precious rest, its beantiful recollections, 
its blessed uses; but we would also urge upon our readers 
the great truth that every day is the Lord’s day, ti&t all our 
time must be devoted to duty, and’ that every hour well spent 
isa holy hour. We shall aspire to become truly the Child’s 
Friend, helping him to learn from all that is within and 
around him the wisdom and goodness of the Creator—that 
wrong-doing produces discord and misery —that life is a con- 
tinued school-time, and that wisdom and virtue and the 
peace they bring are the true holydays of life. 

It is our sole and simple purpose to make this work snch 
as we have described—a hook that a child may read to ad- 
vantage and with pleasure on Sunday, as well as every day 
in the week. 

‘The October number begins a new series ; being the com- 
mencement of the sixth year and the eleventh volume. It 
will be printed on new and handsome type and good paper. 
Each ber will be embelished with one fine engraving or 
frontispiece, and contain 48 pages 12mo., making two volumes 
of 288 pages each, besides Index, or about 600 pages a year. 

Terms—$1.50 per annum, or 4 copies to one address for 
g5—payable in advance. 

L. C. BOWLES, Pustisuer. 

Oct, 19. No. \11 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOTANICO-MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO, 
CINCINNATI. 

Te regular session of this Cullege will commence on the 

first Monday of November. Agreeably to general cus- 
tom free lectures will be delivered every day, during the 
month of October, on miscellaneous subjects, embracing par- 
ticularly a critical review of the various me ical systems now 
in vogue, and the character and tendency of their remedies. 

FACULTY. 

Anatomy and Physiology- - E. H. Stockwell, M. D. 
Surgery and Pathology H. W. Hill, M. D. 
Institutes, or Theory and 











Practice- - - - - - - A. Curtis, M. D, 
Obstetrics and Medical Juris- 

prudence- - - - + + + J. Courtney, M. D. 
Materia Medica and Thera- 

peuties - - - --- = J. Kost, M. D. 
Chemistry and Botany -°- J. Brown, M. D. 


Six lectures every day except Saturdays, when there are 
but three. 

Price of the six tickets, $90; matriculation, $5. 

This school believe: in the unity of disease, as consisting 
in the inability of the organs to perform their healthy fanc- 
tions, and in the desigu and tendency of febrile and inflam- 
matory action to remove the causea of disease. It rejects, for 
the healing of the sick, the lancet and every species of poi- 
song, not only “in the ordinary circumstances of their judi- 
cious application,” (as old school men and quacks have always 
professed to do, but) in toto, in all their forms and quanti- 
tiea, and modes of application. — 

ik uses the most active and innocent agents in the three- 
fola kingdom of nature, “ accorling to the best of its ability,” 
and devotes a large portion of its instructions to the Divine 
Art of Preserving Health, and Preventing nearly all the 
aches and ills that flesh is heir to. 

This College has all the necessary accommodations and 
conveniences in its Lecture Halls, and abundant apparatus 
for the illustration of its teachings; and, in the might of the 
traths which they advocate,» Faculty that fear not to debate 
the questions of medicine with that of any other College in 
Christendom. Aug. 24.—5t 


GODEY's 4 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE£.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel vings, an undeniable authentic colored 
'y fashion model cottages and churches, crotehet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 














leakage. received 
Kak, Atlante ad Southern cite, aio for the West Inte 
and 


to 
EMERY, Lard Oil 


for 
t acids, can always he without ¢' 


lained, &c. 
Price year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
- redieeen wabiieations in one month, $3; twocop- 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, e: five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
rt ere ar either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
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Manufacturer, . A. GODEY, 
cluded that he cannot do better now than ot ond Jan.2. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. Mpeb No. 113 Cheanut atreet, Philadelpbia. 
the Free Soil movement. He says that if the FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. CLOTHING. 
Free Soil men do their duty, Ohio is safe for Van | 0S CerpruRAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing | J2OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st. 
Buren. from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- | £¥ first door east of Howard street, Battimore,respeottully 
coating Ste among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, | informs bis friends se assimeres, and Vestings, which 
Wim C. Basauy &. Co. heey of Bradford, Vermont, isthe title of » tract of 40 pages, just ject quneeianes 1 Cassinanss, niyo 
Ww ‘eat Issue, or . esi- | published American ‘oreign Anti-Sla P make a perior manner, 
dential Candidates. Being a briéf hi sketch | 7,5 x hundreds singlcens Sere post style for those who prefer finding theirown cloth. -AU 
of the Free Soil question in the United . WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, | work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfao- 
from the Congresses of 1774 and 1737 to the! april 20. ' 61 Jobn street, New York. tion, 
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THE NATIONAL ERAj’ 


FREE SOIL IN THE WEST. 


Capen, Preste Co., Onto, Oct. 12, 1848, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: The only place at which | stopped en 
after leaving Wheeling, was Greenupsburg, 








Kenteeky While laying over there for a few 
nein it was proposed i has a Free Soil meet- 


ing. Of course I assented, as one rejoiced at such 
an unexpected opening. The meeting was accord- 
ingly held in the Court-house, on the evening of 
Saturday last, which was battalion muster day, 
under the old ridiculous militia law, which has 
been galvanized into temporary force by the war 
fever. The attendance was quite good, and the 
attention decidedly respectful—I might almost 
say, sympathetic. The people there are wofully 
ignorant, as in all the slave States, of the true 
position of the Free-Soilers. For this, I cannot 
find it in my heart to blame them ‘much, for the 
fault rests with their dishonest local papers, which 
studiously keep them in the dark! A careful ex- 
planation was therefore needed, and I endeavored 
to give it. I spoke freely, though in a tone be- 
coming a non-resident, of the workings of Sla- 
very and of its pecuniary bearing, especially to 
landholders, upon the physical resources of the 
State, and endeavored to make clear to the minds 
of the laboring classes the ruinous tendency of 
the institution with respect to themselves. I 
thought this timely, pending the constitutional 
reform question in Kentucky. And here, while 
glad to report that the anti-slavery feeling seems 
to be gradually gaining ground in the State, I 
cannot refrain from expressing the fear that some 
cruelly unjust, as well as unwise and unnecessary 
scheme of forced colonization, will be coupled 
with any plan of emancipation which may grow 
out of the present agitation. It is thought that 
Henry Clay will consent to take a seat in the 
Convention. If so, he will be almost certain to 
thrust his darling colonization views upon it. In 
the event of such a regretful finale, I hope the 
editors of thé Louisville Examiner, while doing 
their duty in the crisis, will be enabled to acquit 
their consciences of having indirectly aided a 
result which they may try in vain to arrest, when 
the final struggle shall have come. Speaking of 
the Examiner, reminds me to express my deep re- 
gret that it should have taken ground against a 
Free Soil organization in Kentucky. From what 
I have seen and learned, the way was open for a 
movement on that basis, which would have done 
good service. So thinks the noble-hearted Fee, 
am told by an intelligent friend of our cause, 
who is apprized of his opinion of the question, 
and others who are entitled to speak for her peo- 
le. 
° Having resumed my route, I arrived at Cincin- 
nati on Monday, which was several days later 
than I designated, for which the low water and 
bad boats must be held to account. The friends 
of Free Soil there had too much knowledge of the 
difficulties of travel, at this season of the year, to 
make any appointments for me. There was a 
very large meeting held in one of the market 
squares, on Monday evening, the announced 
speakers at which were Messrs. Lewis, Taylor, 
Gordon, Phillips, and Matthews. All of these 
spoke, except the last-named gentleman, whom I 
was anxious to hear. Messrs. Chase and Hoadley 
also spoke. The addresses were all stirring, and 
the effect decidedly good. The enthusiasm was 
very great. Being called for, I spoke about five 
or ten minutes, by way of apology. I was exceed- 
ingly fatigued, and somewhat unwell, at the time; 
but, so inspiring was the scene, that the tempta- 
tion to speak was almost irresistible. An appoint- 
ment has been made for me there, and I return 
on Saturday, to fill it. I anticipate a large meet- 
ing, and a “good time.” 
arrived here this morning, for the purpose of 
speaking to-night to the good people of this neat 
and quiet Ohio village; but I cannot keep this 
letter open to give any account of the effect of my 
efforts upon the cause. I spoke at Hamilton, the 
court seat of Butler county, last evening. The 
attendance was good enough as to numbers, but 
the Whigs kept up such a “ noise and confusion” 
in the street, with their shouts and bonfires of 
victory, that the effect of my poor effort will not 
be very encouraging, I fear. The Whigs were 
rejoicing over the election returns in favor of 
their Gubernatorial candidate, who, it is rumored, 
has y elected, the Free-Soilers aiding them. I 
hope they may not prove as ungrateful for the 
help thus given them, throughout the State, as 
those of them residing at Hamilton showed them- 
selves to be last evening—for, the Free Soil men 
of the district having elected Mr. Campbell, (he of 
Philadelphia Convention memory! ) they turned 
round, and not only claimed it as a “ Whig vic- 
tory,” but did all they could, apparently, to dis- 
turb our meeting! And yet these are the men 
who are so anxious for a good Free Soil Congress, 
with the aid of which, they say, General Taylor 
will beall right! Is not their gratitude and con- 
sistency both lovely and beautiful ! 

In thus speaking incidentally of these results 
of the ballotings on Tuesday, I have told you 
about all I know, certainly, of the matter. The 
news Will reach you by the lightning wires, I 
hope, and in good time for your next paper. That 
news Will prove of such a character as to convince 
you that the Free Soil movement is doing a glo- 
rious work in this State. 

I will venture no prediction, now, as to the 
result of the Presidential contest in Ohio. I pre- 
fer to wait until I shall have seen more of the 
State, before giving an opinion. But our move- 
ment will be worth all it costs of toil and anxiety, 
by reason of the powerful control that it is exert- 
ing over the movements of the old parties, the 
end of which will be to bring Congress and the 
People to a true view of the appalling influences 
of Slavery, and to a disposition to act as becomes 
the crisis—supposing that it should not at present 
do anything more direct, which, of course, is far 
from the facts of the case. J.E.S. 

OctorerR 13. 

_ The mail has not closed so soon as I supposed 
it would. I take occasion, therefore, to add, hur- 
riedly, that the meeting here, last night, was a 
highly encouraging one. It was held in the 
Methodist Church, (a queer place for a political 
speech, some superstitious folks would perhaps 
conclude,) which was well filled with an attentive 
and thinking audience, composed of people liter- 
ally driven, or their fathers before them, from 
various Southern States, by Mr. Calhoun’s idol. 
It was highly gratifying to be surrounded by an 
audience so made up, and to remind them of the 
workings of Slavery in their native bomes, in 
order to show the God-defying criminality of that 
party which should plot, or that Government 
which could permit its polluting foot to touch one 
more acre of this naturally beautiful earth ! 

Here, as elsewhere, I have met with warm- 
hearted friends of our cause—among them, none 
more so than Dr. Dunham, a native of New Jer- 
sey like yourself, uuder whose hospitable roof 
I am preparing this letter. It is a hopeful sign, 
of itself, to observe how many of such men the 
Free Soil organization has gathered within its 
ample folds, to be found mutually worthy of each 
other. This is not wonderful, however, for to 
that party which is the party of principle Will men 
of principle naturally flock. Such a party is ours. 

Ss 





Questions ror THE Loncest Day.—If twenty 
grains make a scruple, how many will make a 
doubt! 

If eight miles make fur-long, how many will 
make a short victorine ? 

If seven days make one week, how many will 
make one str 

If five and a half 
will make a Turk ? 

If three miles make a league, how many will 
make a confederacy ? 


yards make a Pole, how many 





A Yanxrr’s Catcunation. —“ Well, it’s cu- 
rious how we du git over the ground. Why, the 
trees all look as if they were dancin’ a jig to dou- 
ble quick time. I kin recoliect ten or twelve 

ears ago, that if I started from Bosting on a 

ednesday, I cud git in Filedelphy on the next 

y, makin’ just three days. Now I kin 

git from Bosting to Filedelphy in one day, and 

ve been calculatin’ that if the power of steam 

increases for the next ten years as it has been 

doin’ for the last ten years, I’d le in Filedelphy 
jist two days before I started from Bosting.” 





A Hooster was called upon the stand, away 
out West, to testify to the character of a brother 
Hoosier. — It-was as follows: 3 

“ How long have you known Bill Bushwhack?” 

“ Ever since he was born.” 

“ What is his general character ?”” 

“Letter A, No. 1—~bove par a very great 


” 
ww Would you believe him on oath?” 
So mee on Sate ane ” 
Woat, in your opinion, are 
to character.” 7 


Aided, bon chat on the prairies or 
woods ; he can shave the eye winkers off of a 
Me Eee gaereet Gens saw dey, xd ame 
can a quart sy: to-- 
Mderikeokaie ; 


in the 





Very Trur—A 


Person king of the say- 
ing—* Cut your rte oe . 


coat: 


remarked that it was Poe enanagens fomary 


but if you have no cloth, you must cut your coat | *"d 


oo 


clear Nhat wands over glowing herr 
Of volommong cious wine is produ upon the side 





to your cloth ”— |. 


For the National Era. 


ON PHILEMON AND ONESINUS. 


BY A CITIZEN OF WASHINGTON. 





Ever esteeming the Apostle Paul, after his con- 
version, as one of the most perfect men of his day, 
I have often been hurt by seeing his character 
traduced, in his letter to Philemon, by thought- 
less assertions, that he sent the servant Onesimus 
back again, still a bondman, to his master. This 
forced interpretation is suffered to gain ground, 
as any heresy will that is not promptly and effeo- 
tually rebutted. Even one of our “grave and 
reverend seniors,” when sinking, in a recent de- 
bate, caught hold of that straw for support, who 
ought to have known better. This impression, 
together with the pro-slavery scripture sanction, 
is insisted upon by many, not from any examina- 
tion of it themselves, but from tracts, put forth by 
reckless commentators—principally reverend gen- 
tlemen—thus rendering them doubly mischievous ; 
for if these servants of Christ, instead of prostitut- 
ing their researches to encourage and confirm, by 
a false view of Bible sanctions, the thousands of 
honest, well-meaning slaveholders, in the country, 
whose paramount concern is the salvation of their 
own souls, they had honestly told them there was 
not an iota of encouragement or comfort from that 
quarter, but many awful denunciations against all 
kinds of oppression, not one tithe of that wicked 
system would be found amongst us this day ! 
Two of these “ fire-brands” now lie before me, 
both by Methodist ministers, and both seasoned 
abundantly, to the taste of their destined latitude— 
one by Alexander McCaine, of South Carolina ; 
the other by T. C. Thornton, of Washington city, 
on the eve of his departure to take charge of Cen- 
tenary College, Mississippi. 

Both messages were similarly burdened. First 
came the old Jullaby, that slavery was common in 
all countries, from the earliest ages to the present ; 
was never rebuked, but rather encouraged and 
regulated, by God himself; and that our slavery, 
being “identical” with that, cannot, therefore, be 
sin against Him, &c. 

McCaine’s was a speech delivered before Con- 
ference, in Baltimore; Thornton’s is a book of 
345 pages, and verily he throws stoutly about 
him—rabid as Thimei, “cursing as he went, 
throwing stones and casting dirt.” Old and New 
England came in for a large share: the one for 
forcing slaves upon them, so sorely against their 
will; and the other for lending a hand to bring 
them ; and probably (as he says) “throwing millions 
of them overboard” He alighted also upon poor 
Dr. Chalmers, and most cruelly demolished him, 
for entertaining some misgivings of the piety of 
slaveholders ; and, as my little terrier would often 
-return and crack the bones of his victim a little 
more, so our hero, ever and anon, through his 
book, would resume the demolition of the poor 
defunct Doctor— 

“ And thrice he slew the slain.” 

Much he descanted on the Leatific state of the slaves 
at the South. Hear one of his rhapsodies: “ Who 
that ever saw the thousands, collected at a camp 
meeting, from the Eastern and Western Shores 
of Maryland and Virginia, on the Tangier islands, 
in the Chesapeake Bay, or at those meetings in 
the South, thousands of thousands, in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, singing, praying, and preaching, 
day and night, free as air, will not say they are 
the happiest laboring class in the world?” (An- 
swer. None, that ever saw them.) And for their 
kind care over them, he says, “A doctor, in 
case of sickness, must be in regular attendance; 
and should a master neglect, or ill treat, or maim, 
or kill a slave, he is put on his trial for murder, 
and condemned AND HUNG, under various acts, 
just as in the case of killing a white man!!” 

I will trouble the reader with but one more as- 
sertion from this veracious servant of Christ. Speak- 
ing of the regular church members being 500,000, 
he says: “ When those who are not church mem- 
bers are added to the above, it will make at least 
TWO MILLIONS Of slaves in regular attendance on Di- 
vine service! !}” 

And thus, with equal regard to veracity, has he 
drove, Parthian like, through his book, cutting, 
as he goes, Yankees, British, Judge Jay, Doctor 
Channing, Abolitionists, Puritans, and Quakers, 
rendering it, by his fanaticism, a total failure to 
all who take the trouble to examine his positions. 

Now, here is a sad dilemma: If these publica- 
tions are not sound and true, then their authors 
have “sold themselves to do evil,” and must have 
hearts as black as Erebus. 

Three preliminaries must be fully and fairl 
settled, before we can move an inch onward: 

First. The manner of making bondmen among 
the Hebrews. 

Secondly. Their treatment in that state—civil 
and ecclesiastical privileges, &c. 

Thirdly. The duration of their servitude. 

The early annals of this institution are rather 
obscure. I think the first intimation we have of 
one man owning another, is the present made by 
Pharoah to Abram, while in Egypt. Gen. zii, 16. 
Then, of Abram’s “trained servants, born in his 
own house ;” or, as it reads in the margin, in other 
places, “sons of his house.” Next, in God’s cove- 
nant with Abram, (now Abraham,) saying: “ He 
that is born in thy house, and he that is bought 
with thy money, must needs be circumcised.”— 
Gen. xvii, 13. The Bible gives us an account of 
four ways by which bondmen were made, namely : 
by war, by theft, by debt, by mutual consent or contract. 

By War.—At the time of the Israelites return 
to Canaan, that country was so given up to the 
most abominable wickedness, and idolatry of such 
provoking character, as to exhaust the long suffer- 
ing of God himself; and he commanded his peo- 
ple to destroy them ‘utterly. This they obeyed 
with much spirit, at first destroying many cities 
and countries ; but soon, from ill-timed sympathy 
or sloth, spared vast numbers of them, reducing 
some to bondage and tribute. Thisstate of things, 
however, was of short duration, for (precisely as 
Moses forewarned them—Deut. xxviii) their fre- 
quent relapses into idolatry brought upon them 
repeated turns of distress and slavery, from the 
heathen around them. 

David, by God’s direction, revived the drooping 
fortunes of his country for a brief season, by 
destroying, and reducing to servitude, many of 
their heathen neighbors. Brief season, indeed ! 
David made these servants, Solomon retained them, 
and Rehoboam Jost them. It appears, then, that 
the Hebrews were permitted to hold no bondmen, 
by conquest, except at the short periods above 
noted ; and those by the express directicn of God. 

Surely, though “ clouds and darkness are round 
about Him, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne.” Here was a nation, more 
highly favored than any other upon earth, that, 
from their constant disobedience and proneness to 
idolatry, had reduced themselves to many and 
sore calamities, and frequent seasons of slavery ; 
and, except a few bright spots in their history, 
scarcely enjoyed a ray of outward prosperity ; 
and, after passing through a long series of incred- 
ible vicissitudes and miseries, were finally broken 
up and dispersed. 

By Theft—“ If a thief be found,.... he should 
make full restitution. If he have nothing, (b 
which to make the restitution,) then he shall be 
sold for his theft."—Ez. xzii, 3. 

By Dett—“ The creditor is come to take unto 
him my two sons, to be bondsmen.”—2d Kings iv, 
1. “Ifthy brother that dwefeth by thee be wax. 
en poor, and be sold unto thee.”—Levit. xzv, 39. 
These laws of theft and debt are alike of tempo- 
rary application ; the bondage in each case con- 
tinues till the damages and cost be satisfied. 

By Mutual Consent or Contract—This appears, 
then, with few exceptions, to be the only mode by 
which bond servants were obtained and held by 
the Israelites, throughout their history. Abram’s 
were “bought “with money,” and “born in his 
house,” (his servants’ children,) there being no 
war on record at that time, or previously, by 
which any of them could have been obtained. And 
God’s kind mention of them to Abram, making 
them parties in his covenant, is proof sufficient 
that there wus neither wrong nor violence resorted to, 
or cause of dissatisfaction to either party. 

“ Buy us and our land,” said the Egyptians to 
Joseph.— Gen. ailvii, 19. This was a customary 
expedient among the heathen as well as Hebrews 
in every trying exigency, and viewed with per- 
fect complaisancy, compared with our estimation. 
of its “identical” counterfeit with us; and well it 

t! 

t is well worth a perusal of the Scriptures, (had 
they ‘no other attractions,) to see the marvellous 
kindness of the Almighty, and the ready abate- 
ment of His displeasure towards his fellow-crea- 
ture man, in almost every page. The idolatrous 
Canaanites, still under His proscription, are not 
only spared, in t num but are protected 

inst the violence of his own people. 

This relation of inferiority and dependence be- 
tween man and man, God never approved of, as 
the whole context of His word declares; although 
He suffered it, as He did their making a King, put- 
ting away their wives, polygamy, &c. j as Christ said, 
“for the hardness of their hearts ;” “ times of ig- 
norance,” in, Sean things-were suffered. 

He allowed His people to enrich themselves 
from the Egyptians, who had enslaved them; and 
now gave them to understand that they would: be 
allowed: to practice no such enslaving cruelties 
here; that if, in their riches and natural rapacity, 


own, instead of hiring servants, the 
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“If thy brother wax poor, and sell himself to 
the stranger.”— Levit. xxv, 47. 

“Ifa Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman be sold 
unto thee.”— Deut. xv, 12. 

These quotations might be doubled, if necessa- 
ry. I have made a few, to show the universal 
custom of the Jews as well as heathen, of selling 
themselves and families into bondage for a valua- 
ble consideration ; and that the Hebrews obtain- 
ed their bondmen by that mode, in perfect fairness 
and equity. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.| 


From the Christian Chronicle. 


MATERNAL COURAGE. 

We have rarely, if ever, met with a more 
striking example of maternal self-devotion, unit- 
ed with singular presence of mind, than is offered 
by the following circumstance which occurred 
two or three weeks ago in the State of New York. 
The extracts which we give are made, as will be 
perceived, from a letter written by the heroic 
mother herself to a friend, a few days after the 
event narrated had occurred. 

Mrs. , accompanied by her daughter, a 
young girl about twelve years of age, and some 
young children with their nurses, went to visit 
cemetery. A favorite dog, named Carlo, 
was permitted to accompany them as escort, and 
the little ones were amused with his gambols as 
he ran and leaped by their side. On reaching the 
cemetery, Mrs. —— and her daughter were a 
little in advance of the rest of the party. ‘ 

“ When suddenly we were all arrested by the 
most horrible yelps from Carlo, who came plung- 
ing, writhing, and foaming, furiously mad. The 
dog took a circuit round, and as the shrieks went 
forth from , and ——, ‘He is mad! he is 
mad,’ I echoed, ‘Yes, he is mad—run for your 
lives! In the same breath I tore from my 
shoulders a large heavy blanket shawl, as my only 
defence. Carlo immediately made for Mary, who 
was running with all the speed possible. I 
shrieked, ‘Mary, ’tis you he pursues—turn as 
quick as thought.’ At the same time, I kept near- 
ly pace with the dog, and, as dear Mary turned, I 
enveloped him completely with my shawl, wind- 
ing the corners (which I held in my hand for the 
purpose) closely round his neck. It was, of 
course, only for one moment I could hold him, 
but every instant counted, and enabled Mary 
to change her course, so that he was unable to 
pursue her in any direct line. But the instant he 
escaped from me, he made direct for her again, a 
frothy foam issuing from his mouth, accompanied 
by that unearthly yelp. 

“ The others had made their escape from the 
cemetery, and I was left alone among the dead, to 
contend with, and protect my child against, a 
raving mad dog. Oh, who canimagine my teelings ! 
Calm, and perfectly self-possessed, I remained, 
giving directions unceasingly to Mary, who fol- 
lowed them quicker than given. All the time the 
dog was at full speed, save when I muflied him 
with the shawl. It was only by Mary’s making 
short turns and leaping upon palings that I had 
an opportunity to wind it around him at all. Sev- 
eral times he so nearly reached her as to raise his 
paws to spring up to the spot she occupied, and 
each time strength and thought was given to me 
to cover him with the shawl and wind it round 
his neck, Thus she escaped until aid was sent. 
Even that, I fear, might have been too late, had he 
not fallen in a fit, from which he was never al- 
lowed to rise. His head was severed entirely 
from his body by the heavy blow of an axe, given 
by a strong arm, while Mary stood directly over 
— upon a high fence, whither he had pursued 

er. 

“ One week has passed, and last night was the 
first time I have been able to shut out from my 
sight that furious dog, gnashing his jaws, utter- 
ing those horrid yelps, and foaming thick froth 
from his mouth, rushing after my poor child.” 

In the midst of the horrors of the scene, de- 
scribed with such simplicity and vividness, how 
touchingly sublime appears a mother’s love. 
Again and again the mother offers her life in sac- 
rifice for that of her child. Each time that the 
shawl was thrown around the furious animal, he 
might have turned upon that noble woman and 
made her his victim, yet still she persevered, and 
God in mercy made her the instrument of saving 
the life of her beloved daughter. 

One word on the remarkable presence of mind 
here displayed. It isa quality which all should 
cultivate. It is invaluable in the hour of danger. 
And who knows when that hour may be at hand? 
The timid and irresolute are in imminent peril 
themselves, and entirely useless to others, while 
those who have learned to maintain a control over 
their thoughts, and to preserve presence of mind, 
are often made the happy instruments of saving 
those whom they love from danger and from 
death. X. 
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A FUR TRADE ADVENTURE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 








Colter, with the hardihood of a regular trap- 
per, had cast himself loose from the party of 
Lewis and Clark, in the very heart of the wilder- 
ness, and had remained to trap beaver alone on 
the head waters of the Missouri. Here he fell 
in with another lonely trapper like himself, nam- 
ed Potts, and they agreed to keep together. They 
were in the very region of the terrible Blackfeet, 
at that time thirsting to revenge the death of 
their companions, and knew they had no mercy to 
expect at their haftds. They were obliged to 
keep concealed all day in the woody margins of 
the rivers, setting their traps after nightfall, and 
taking them up before daybreak. It was run- 
ning a terrible risk for the sake of a few beaver 
skins, but such is the life of a trapper. 

They were on a branch of the Missouri called 
Jefferson’s Fork, and had set their traps at night 
about six miles from a small river that emptied 
itself into the Forks. Early in the morning they 
ascended the river in a canoe, to examine the 
traps. The banks on each side were high and 
perpendicular, and cast a shade over the stream. 
As they were softly paddling along, they heard 
the trampling of many feet upon the shore. Col- 
ter immediately gave the alarm of “ Indians!” and 
was for instant retreat. Potts scoffed at him for 
being frightened at a herd of Buffaloes. Colter 
checked his uneasiness, and paddled forward. 
They had not gone much farther, when frightful 
whoops and yells burst forth from each side of 
the river, and several hundred Indians appeared 
on each bank. Signs were made for the unfortu- 
nate trappers te comeashore. They were obliged 
to comply. Before they could get out of their 
canoe, a savage seized the rifle belonging to Potts. 
Colter sprang on shore, wrested the weapon from 
the hands of the Indian, and restored it to his 
companion, who was still in the canoe, and imme- 
diately pushed into the stream. There was a 
sharp twang of a bow, and Potts cried out that he 
was wounded. Colter urged him to comeon shore 
and submit, as his only chance for life; but the 
other knew there was no prospect for mercy, and 
determined to die game. Levelling his rifle, he 
shot one of the savages dead on the spot. The 
next moment he fell himself, pierced by innu- 
merable arrows. 

The vengeance of the savages now turned upon 
Colter. He was stripped naked, and, having 
some knowledge of the Blackfoot language, over- 
heard a conversation as to the mode of despatch- 
ing him, so as to derive the greatest amusement 
from his death. Some were for setting him as a 
mark, and having a trial of their skill at his ex- 
pense. Theold chief, however, was for nobler 
sport. He seized Colter by the shoulder, and de- 
manded if he could run fast. The unfortunate 
trapper was too well acquainted with Indian cus- 
toms not to comprehend the drift of the question. 
He was to run for his life, to furnish a kind of 
human hunt to his persecutors. Though in real- 
ity he was noted by his brother hunters for swift- 
ness on foot; he assured the old chief that he was 
a very bad runner. His stratagem gained him some 
van ground: He was led by the chief into 
the prairie,about four hundred yards from the 
main body of savages, and then turned loose, to 
save himself if he could. A tremendous yell let 
him know that the whole pack of bloodhounds 
were in full cry. Colter flew rather than ran; he 
was astonished at his own speed—but he had six 
miles of prairie to traverse before he could reach 
Jefferson Fork of the Missouri; how could he 
hope to hold out such a distance, with the fearful 
odds of seven hundred to one against him? The 
plain, too, abounded with prickly pear, which 
wounded his naked feet. Still he fled on, dread- 
ing each moment to hear the twang of a bow and 
to feel an arrow quivering at his heart. He did 
not even dare to look round, lest. he should lose 
an inch of that distance on which his life depend- 
ed. He had run nearly the way across the plain, 
when the sound of pursuit grew somewhat fainter, 
and he ventured to turn his head. The main 
body of his pursuers were a considerable distance 
behind; several of the faster runners were scat- 
tered in advance; while a swift-footed warrior, 
armed with a spear, was not more thana hundred 


yards behind him. ~ é 

Inspired with new hope, Colter redoubled his 
‘exertion, but strained himself to such a degree 
that the blood gushed from his mouth and nos- 
trils, and streamed down his breast. He arrived 
within a mile of the river. The sound of foot- 
steps gathered upon him. A glance behind him 
showed his pursuer within twenty yards, and 
preparing to throw his . Stopping short, he 
turned round and out hisarms. . The ssv- 
age, confounded by sudden action, attempted to 


and hurl his spear, but fell in the very act. 
Colter plucked up the pointed part, pinned the 
sivage to the earth, and continued his flight. The 
Indians, as they arrived at their slaughtered com- 


panion, to howl over him. Colter made 
the most of this precious delay, gained the skirts 
of cotton-wood bordering the river, dashed 








through it, and plunged into the stream. He 
swam to a neighboring island, against the upper 
end of which the drift wood had lodged in such 
quantities as to form a natural raft; under this 
he dived and swam below water until he succeed- 
ed in getting a breathing place between the float- 
ing trunks of trees, whose branches and bushes 
formed a covert several feet above the level of 
the water. He had scarcely drawn breath after 
his toils, when he heard his pursuers on the river 
bank, whooping and yelling like so many fiends. 
They plunged into the river, and swam to the raft. 
The heart of Colter almost died within him as he 
saw them through the chinks of his concealment, 
passing and repassing, and seeking for him in all 
directions. They at length gave up the search, 
and he began to rejoice in his escape, when the 
idea presented itself that they might set the raft 
on fire.. Here was a new source of horrible ap- 
prehension, in which he remained until nightfall. 
Fortunately, the idea did not suggest itself to the 
Indians. As soon as it was dark, finding by the 
silence around that his pursuers had departed, 
Colter dived again, and came up beyond the raft. 
He then swam silently down the river for a con- 
siderable distance, where he landed, and kept on 
all night, to get off as far as possible from this 
dangerous neighborhood. 


From the Buffalo Advertiser. 


A MAN OVER THY FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


Neither fiction nor fuct furnish an incident of 
more thrilling interest than one which occurred 
last evening at the Falls, and is detailed below 
by our correspondent. There is something ter- 
ribly appalling, almost sublime, in the struggles 
for life of a strong, self-possessed man, when 
drawn into the torrent that, with the speed of a 
race-horse, sweeps him onward to certain de- 
struction. A moment scarcely elapses between 
entire safety and a most fearful death, yet in that 
moment what a wealth of life may be compressed. 
How like lightning must flash through the mind 
all the pleasant recollections of childhood, the 
firm resolves of vigorous manhood, the hopes of 
the future, the endéarments of home and friends, 
repentance for past errors, and prayers for for- 
giveness"in that dread Presence to which he is so 
awfully summoned: 

Niacara Fatxs, October 2, 1848. 

About sundown jast evening, a man was carried 
over the Falls. Who he was is not known. From 
his management of the sail-boat in which he came 
down the river, I think he was not well acquaint- 
ed with the current or the rapids. His dress and 
appearance indicated respectability; and after 
he got into the rapids, his self-possession was 
most extraordinary. His boat was a very good 
one—decked over on the bow, and I should think 
would carry three or four tons. From what I 
learn of a sail-boat having been seen below Black 
Rock, coming down, I think it is from there or 
Buffalo. No other than a person unacquainted 
with the current above the rapids would venture 
89 near them. 

I was on the head of Goat Island when I first 

discovered the boat—then near half a mile below 
the foot of Navy Island, and nearly two miles 
above the Falls. There seemed to be two in the 
boat. It was directed towards the American 
shore, the wind blowing from this shore, and 
still the sail was standing. Being well ac- 
quainted with the river, I regarded the position 
of the boat as extraordinary and hazardous, and 
watched it with intense anxiety. Soon I discoy- 
ered the motion of an oar, and, from the changing 
direction of the boat, concluded it had but one. 
While constantly approaching nearer and ‘nearer 
the rapids, I could discover it was gaining the 
American shore; and by the time it had got near 
the first fall in the rapids, about half a mile above 
Goat Island, it was directly above the island. 
There it was turned up the river, and for some 
time the wind kept it nearly stationary. The 
only hopé seemed to be, to come directly to Goat 
Island ; and whetherd should run half a mile to 
give alarm, or remain to assist, in the event the 
boat attempted to make the island, was a question 
of painful doubt. But soon the boat was again 
turned towards the American shore. Then it was 
certain it must go down the American rapids. I 
ran for the bridge—saw and informed a gentle- 
man and lady just leaving the island, but they 
seemed unable to reply or move. I rallied a man 
at the toll-gate—we ran to the main bridge in 
time to see the boat just before it got to the first 
large fall in the rapids. Then I saw but one man, 
he standing at the stern with his oar, changing 
the course of the boat down the current, and as 
it plunged over, he sat down. I was astonished 
to see the boat rise with the mast and sail stand- 
ing, and the man, again erect, directing the boat 
towards shore. As he came to the next and to 
each succeeding fall, he sat down, and then would 
rise and apply his oar in the intermediate cur- 
rent. : 
Still there was hope that he would come near 
enough to the pier to jump, but in a moment it 
was gone. Another, that he might jump upon 
the rock near the bridge, but the current dashed 
him from it under the bridge, breaking the mast. 
Again he rose on the opposite side. ‘Taking his 
oar, and pointing bis boat towards the main 
shore. he cried, “had I better jump from the 
boat?” We could not answer, for either seemed 
certain destruction. Within a few rods of the 
Falls the boat struck a rock, turned over, and 
lodged. He appeared to crawl from under it, 
and swam with the oar in his hand till he went 
over the precipice. 

Without the power to render any assistance— 
for half an hour watching a strong man strug- 
gling with every nerve for life, yet doomed with 
almost the certainty of destiny to an immediate 
and awful death, still hoping with every effort for 
his deliverance—caused an intensity of excite- 
ment I pray God never again to experience. 

I write too hurriedly for publication, but I have 
stated all we have seen or know respecting the 
man or boat, and from which I hope you will be 
able to glean so much for publication as will lead 
to the discovery of the man. 


x*r The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says it 
has been ascertained that the person who was 
carried over the Falls of Niagara was Richard 
Leedom, a shoemaker of that city, aged about 38. 
He was without family. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

About a fortnight since, (a few days more, per- 
haps,) an English gentleman of some notoriety in 
the sporting world, and considerable note in the 
ranks of the aristocracy, was walking through the 
park, and among the superb old trees of Welbeck 
Abbey, on his way to Thoresby, an old English 
mansion, surrounded also by a park of great ex- 
tent, filled with magnificent oaks. The son of a 
Duke was about to dine with an Earl, and, to get 
an appetite, he went on foot. In crossing a corn- 
field, the messenger of death approached him, and 
the nobleman, stout and hale as he appeared to 
be, fell at a single blow. An apoplectic stroke in- 
stantly terminated his life. The corpse lay un- 
discovered until every pulsation was silent, and 
his limbs were stiff and cold. It was Lord George 
Bentinck who lay upon the ground. 

He was the second son of the Duke of Portland, 
whose ancestors came over from Holland with the 
Prince of Orange, and he was born in 1802, and 
not 1804, as some of the English papers have 
stated. He was an Eton boy, but a university man. 
He obtained a commission in the Guards, and rose 
to the rank of major. He was somewhat distin- 
guished by being the private secretary of Mr. 
Canning, and afterwards member of Parliament 
for King’s Lynn, being sent there by the influ- 
ence of his uncle. He was considered a Conserva- 
tive in bet he gave his first vote for Cath- 
olic emancipation ; and, on most subsequent occa- 
sions, silent votes for all liberal measures. His 
whole attention was apparently given to the turf, 
and there he stood preéminent. The public con- 
sequently expected but little from him us a states- 
man. In 1846, however, in a debate on the corn 
laws, Lord George suddenly rose, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, and began, at 12 o’clock P. M., 
a speech that lasted until 3 o’clock in the morning. 

In spite of all the uproar, noise, and confusion, 
which mark an English House of Commons, when 
indisposed to listen, he poured forth an enormous 
volume of statistics, which quite astonished those 
whom he assailed. The corn leaguers looked 
amazed at the eloquent horse-jockey, and three of 
their best speakers were set on to answer him. 
From that time to the present he has been looked 
upon as a man of ability, rough address, good 
heart, and undeniable honesty. One of his last 
efforts was for the emancipation of the English 
Jews from the restrictions of the old statutes. A 
recent obituary notice of him speaks of him as 
possessing “administrative qualities,” knowledge 
of “detail” and “acuteness and correctness of 
mind.” He was, though a sporting character, re- 
tired and oe in his habits, and seldom min- 
gled in society. One of the latest efforts of his 
mind wasa letter written to vindicate himself from 
the charge of having spoken too harshly of John 
Mitchell. Lord George died unmarried. 

New York Evening Post. 


 MINESOTA TERRITORY, 


A Convention was held at the town of Still- 
water, St. Croix county, Wisconsin, on the 26th 
of August-last, to take the necessary to se- 
cure early Territorial organization for the coun- 
try known as Minesota Territory, formerly with- 
in the boundaries of owa and Wisconsin Terri- 
ritories. Sixty-one delegates were present at the 
Convention. The following gentlemen were 
chosen officers of the Convention : Samuel Burke- 
low, President; Robert Kennedy, Joseph L. 
Taylor, Vice Presidents; William Holcombe, 
David Lambert, Secretaries. By the admission 











of Towa and Wisconsin into the Union, the peo- 
ple at Minesota are left without the protection of 
law. The Convention agreed to memorialize Con- 
gress and the President for the immediate forma- 
tion of a Territorial Government. Committees 
were also appointed to collect information respect- 
ing the amount of capital employed, and business 
transacted, within the limits of the Territory. 
Henry H. Sibley, Esq., was nominated as Delegate 
to Congress. 


——_. —————— 


A WHIG, BUT NOT AN ULTRA WHIG. 
At the Demooratic meeting in this city, says 
the Hartford Times, on the evening of the 13th, 
Charles R. Ingersoll, Esq., of New Haven, was 
called to the stand, and made a handsome speech. 
Before he closed, he said he would relate an anec- 
dote, illustrative of Zachary Taylor’s principles. 
A traveller, said Mr. L, after riding a long dis- 
tance, came toa tavern. He stopped, and direct- 
ed the old lady in the bar-room to have his horse 
put out and fed with eight quarts of oats. 
“Tam sorry to inform you we have no oats,” 
said the old lady. 
“ Then give him some corn.” 
“ We are out of corn.” 
“ Well, my good lady, give hima little meal and 
some hay.” 
“Oh, sir, we have no meal or hay—out long 
ago.” 
“ Will you let him standin the yard without 
anything ?” inquired the disappointed traveller. 

“Oh yes, sir, as long as he pleases.” 

“ Now bring me a plate of steak and a cup of 
coffee, with a hot roll.” 

“ Hot rolls !—ho—ho—what, sir—and_ hot cof- 
fee—steak? We are out of ’em ALw.” 

“Then bring me cold victuals,” continued the 
traveller 

“There is nothing of the kind in our house, 
sir, in our house—don’t keep ’em.” 

“]T should like a glass of brandy.” 

“ Aint got any o’ that.” 

“Well, now, my good lady,” continued, the 
traveller, “you don’t appear to keep anything 
here.” 

“Yes, we do, indeed !” 

“ What ?” 

& We keep tavern, sir.” 

Now, continued Mr. I., that was a tavern, but 
“not an ultra tavern!” [Tremendous applause. | 


— 


EX-GOVERNOR SEWARD, 
AN INCIDENT BY THE WAY. 


From Norristown to Phoenixville we rode in 
the coach that runs between those places. Shortly 
after starting, we overtook a poor Irish woman, 
trudging along with a little girl by her side, a 
bandbox in her hand, and an infant tied in a 
shawl, upon her back. She looked worn and 
weary. ‘The following dialogue ensued : 

Governor.—Coachman, stop the coach, and let 
that poor woman in. 

Governor.—Good woman, get in and ride; 
step in. 

Woman.—I cannot, sir ; I have no money. 

Governor.—Never mind ; come, get in. 

Woman.—Sir, I have not a cent in the world. I 
cannot pay. 

Governor—Never mind, I will pay for you. 

The poor woman was helped in, the Governor 
paid her fare, and, by subsequent conversation, 
we learned that she had just landed, and was in 
search of her husband, who had come to this 
country some months before. 

We take the above from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. In these parts, such incidents with Gov- 
ernor Seward are every day occurrences—they 
are so common that we never think of mentioning 
them. 


>. 


A Court Screne.—There is a point beyond 
which human forbearance cannot go, and the most 
even of tempers will become ruffled at it. At the 
Assizes, held during the past year, at Lincoln, 
England, both judge and counsel had much trou- 
ble to make the timid witnesses, upon a trial, 
speak sufficiently loud to be heard by the jury, 
and it is possible that the temper of the counsel 
may thereby have been turned aside from the 
even tenor of its way—and the more likely, per- 
haps, owing to his feeling himself to be a man of 
considerable importance since he had married a 
dowager Duchess. After this gentleman had 
gone through the various stages of bar pleading, 
and had coaxed, threatened, and even bullied wit- 
nesses, there was one called into the box, a 
young ostler, who appeared to be simplicity per- 
sonified. 

“ Now, sir,” said the above-named counsel, in 
a tone which, at any other time, would have been 
denounced as vulgarly loud, “ I hope we shall have 
no difficulty in making you speak out.” 

“T hope not, sir,” was shouted, or rather bel- 
lowed out by the witness, in tones which almost 
shook the building, and would have certainly 
alarmed any timid or nervous lady. 

“ How dare you speak in that way, sir?” said 
the counsel. 

“ Please, sir, I can’t speak no louder, sir,” said 
the astonished witness, attempting to shout louder 
than before, evidently thinking the fault to be his 
speaking too low. 

“ Pray, sir, have you been drinking this morn- 
ing?” shouted the counsel, who had now tho- 
roughly lost the last remnant of his temper. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ And what have you been drinking ?” 

“ Coffee, sir.” 

“ And what did you have in your coffee ?” shout- 
ed the exasperated counsel. 

“ A spoon, sir,” was the answer, innocently 
spoken, amid the roars of the whole court, ex- 
cepting only the now thoroughly wild counsel, 
who flung down his brief and rushed out of the 
Court. 





Couton’s “Lacon.”—This remarkable book 
was written upon covers of letters and scraps of 
papers of such description as was nearest at hand ; 
the greater part at a house in Prince’s street, Soho. 
Colton’s lodging was a penuriously-furnished sec- 
ond-floor ; and upon a rough deal table, with a 
stumpy pen, our author wrote. Though a bene- 
ficed.clergyman, holding the vicarage of Kew, 
with Petersham, in Surrey, Colton was a well- 
known frequenter of the gaming table ; and, sud- 


don about the time of the murder of Weare, in 
1823, it was strongly suspected he had been as- 
sassinated. It was, however, afterwards ascer- 
tained that he had absconded, to avoid his credit- 
ors; and, in 1828, a successor was appointed to 
his living. He then went to reside in America, 
but subsequently lived in Paris, a professed game- 
ster ; and it was said that he thus gained, m two 
years only, the sum of £25,000. He blew out his 
brains while on a visit to a friend at Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1832—a bankrupt in health, spirits, and 
fortune. 





We hear loud complaints on all hands of the 
unfaithfulness and idleness of servants; but we 
have never yet known a woman who treated those 
under her management like human beings, having 
hearts, and affections, and aspirations, and sensi- 
bilities, who was ever robbed by her servants, de- 
ceived by them, or her household or children neg- 
lected. On the contrary, a little common hu- 
manity shown these poor, homeless, friendless 
creatures—a very little—rouses at once the 
strongest and most uncontrollable sentiment in 
the female heart—gratitude—and they love you 
and all that belongs to you with a deep and self- 
sacrificing affection. If we but knew how far a 
little kindness and good-heartedness goes in alle- 
viating the unhappiness of the children of want 
and poverty, we might all be at least rich in our 
charities ! 


Hussanps—The English term “husband” is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon words hus and hand, 
which signify the “ band of the house,” and it was 
anciently spelt “ housebond,” and continued to be 
spelt thus in some editions of the English Pible, 
after the introduction of printing. A husband, 
then, is a housebond—the bond of a house—that 
which engirdles the family into the union of one- 
ness of love. Wife and children, and “strangers 
within the gates,” all their interests and their 
happiness are encircled in the “ housebond’s” em- 
brace, the objects of his special care. 








Connection oF Ipras.—A fecetiousold lady, de- 
scribing the rambling sermons of her minister, 
said: “If his text had the small-pox, his sermon 
would never catch it.” 








THE FREE SOIL READING ROOM AND 
HEADQUARTERS, 

AT the southwest corner of Sixth and Carpenter streets, 
-1. above Chesnut, Philadelphia, is now open for the Public, 
and will continue so from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 
ing the campaign. 

The arrangements for the receipt of papers are not yet en- 
tirely complete, so that but a small proportion of those which 
are expected ina few days have been received. The Com- 
mittee have made arrangements for the receipt of all the 
prominent Free Soil papers of the Union, and sume both of 
nentral and opposite politics will be upon the files. Editors 
and publishers of Free Soil papers who have not been written 
to by the Committee, and who wish to avail themselves of the 
excellent opportunity afforded of displaying their shee’ 
where great good may be done to the cause by throwing their 
reading matter befure the Public, can do so by mailing copies 
to the Free Soil Reading Room, Philadelphia. 

Subscription lists to such papers as may desire it will be 











New York, Oct, 19, 1848, 


denly disappearing from his usual haunts in Lon-" 


kept open at the Room. ti 
By order of the Committee. Oct. 19. in era National Era is received at. the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 
JUST PUBLISHED, purchased every Frida’ . 
A NEW rela 7p WwW puiitiot. The ry , Gade Nov. II. HARNED, Office Agent. 
the District n force September ; 
by Worthington & Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washington enennii FARM FOR SALE, bien 
City. Publ the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery F very Farm, a mile from, and comm — an 
Society, and for eale at No. 61 John street, New York, by excellent view of, town of Salem, Colum- 
WIL HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 cents rcestpg mtd thie, festeining eighty acres, ng bse — 
per copy, and 25 per cent. discount to booksell i y ; ouse, two frame barns, oof 
cash. i3 trees, an inexhaustible supply of the 
Xr T present work completed, | soft water in wells and a well of soft water in the 
for btection: the Black Cote uf ab of the in the | kitchen. Sess aad post ws with trees. A healthy 
Union. That of Maryland will next make its appearance. a bg mer country seat. JONAS D, tang 
1 Salem, 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
Og The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that wark, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 


livein. 
PROSPECTUS. 


OF This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu. 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica! 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu: gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literury 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
U@MMted Service, aud with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we thinb 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because ot 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely pvlitica) 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colunization 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, ir 
general, we shall systematically and very fully, acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, witb- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to al) 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the mo , Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to gnard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy eharacter. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff)’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 
The Livine Aczis published every Saturday, by E. Littel) 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston, 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, orsix dollars a year, 
in advance. Kemittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 
To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 





t—to Stat, 
to 


Four copies for "0 -- © fe « Mae 
Nine copies for . . - ° e <* ae 
Twelve copies for” - - - - - - §0 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 
Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication,issued Mm num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of net more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligeuce of passing events.” 

‘ MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it ix that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in euch part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter asa Quar- 
terly Keview gives in eighteen months. 


oy Published at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
| be DER the directionof Miss A. G. Snowand E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, aud the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Interinediate Cluss.— Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 3 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient aud Modern History and Geography, My 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter. 

Painting in Oil Colurs, $10 to $15 per quarter. i 

The Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 per 
quarter. 

The higher branches of mathematics $10 per quarter. 

Board and Tuition, $40¢ » $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. 

Young ladies, not members of the school; may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. 


REFERENCES. 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Rev. Kingston Goddard; Rev. N. Ss. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. Aug. 24.—o 
Philadelphia, August, 1848. 


ERIE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


RUIT TREES, &¢.—This old establishment continues 
. to furnish every desirable variety of Frnit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
and Greenhouse Plants, at greatly reduced prices. 

Our trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
are well adapted to the climate of the Suuth and West; and 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great Lake 
route, we are enabled te ship trees, at the earliest moment 
practicable, to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
tion on the way —a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 
chasers. 

Trees, Plants, &c., will be labelled and properly packed in 
bundles or boxes, and forwarded agreeably to order. 

Persons ordering Trees, &c., and who are not familiar with 
the different varieties of Fruite, (after mentioning the num- 
ber of apples, pears, &c., desired,) may leave the selection 
with the proprietors, who pledge themselves to send none but 
those of acknowledged excellence. 

8 accompanied by a remittance or satisfactory refer- 
ence will meet with — sap peel ‘ 
Catalogues furnished on application. 

rae gratis, on PRORYANT & SONS. 
Buffalo, August, 1848. 
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LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 

at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 

‘usiness connected with the profession, of all ;pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Phe en by RK. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, J. 
E, Cabot, and others. Devoted to the Great Questions 
of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1848. 

Art. 1. The Philosophy of the Ancient Hindoos. 

2, William Ellery Channing. 

3. Principles of Zoology. 

4. Constitutionality of Slavery. 

5. Apologetical and Explanatory. 

6. Short Reviews and Notices. 
The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 
Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, ~ 
wanted to circulate the work. Bound copies of Vol. | on hand. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

Sept. 7.—Imi 12 Water street, Boston. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 

REE READING KOOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Forei py shared 
Society, No. at John st ew York. — whe Myeg> ane 
and accommodations of this tablishment ape or a 
other of the kind in this cotintry) are vely free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now ih 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, favorable, 
Pro-Slavery. comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly. semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in C Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 























FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

EW GOODS.— GENERAL REDUCTION IN 

PRICES.—Just received— . 
Fine 4-4 Prints, varions styles. 
New atyles of Priots of medium quality, usnal width, 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; alsa, colored Cambrices, 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oi! Cloths 
Satinets, goud and cheap ; algo on hand, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, varions qualities and styles. 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Musling 
Striped Cambries, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 
Maus'in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Flanvels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 

Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

Cotton twilled Pautaloon Stuffs; also, Liven Drilling, &e, 

Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 

Knitting Cotten, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
colored. 

Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO 

Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 

The whole stock exclusively Free Lazonx Gouns, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer. 
chants, as well a8 his friends and the public generally. 

Much pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets, 
3d mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. 
FREE LABOR PRODUCE, 
Tc subscriber, having purchared the stock of Hoag & 
Wood, purposes carrying on the business, dealing exclu- 
sively in produce which is the result of Free Labor. 

He has opened with prices which he believes will be found 
(with the exception of dry goods, some kinds of which must 
for the present be somewhat higher) to be uniformly the 
market rates, trusting the increased business which this 
fact, as it becomes kuown, may secure, will enable him to 
maintain this desirable positiov, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages which a store of this kind is under, when compared 
with those which make no distinction between the products 
of Slaye and of Free Labor. 





Particular attention paid to the selection of Teas and Cof- 
fees, as well as other groceries which wre not the product of 
Slave Labor. Dealers and others supplied upon favorable 
terms, and orders by mail carefully attended to. 


ROBERT LINDLEY MUKRAY, 


Oct. 5.—tf No. 377 Pearl street, New York. 





GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 
TT’HIS new and commedious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and rewly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady bave charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.”’? James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; ani al! letters 
having reference to business, or to adimixsion, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting rooin 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. ‘Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
ont delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
ceasfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early aj plication wiil 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Tzexms.—F ive dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy roms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
i< H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw- 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession; for which, his charges 
are moderate. 

Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 
stand the parta and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their medels, or a pen or pencil sketch, 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
can be vbtained without the expense and inconvenience of a 
journey to Washington. 

Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

All models and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Records, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him iw- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfect and insufficient. These 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided, and 
a strong and valid Patent insured, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Guvy- 
ernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records aud 
other sources of information that do not exist elsewhere. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. (. 

une 22.—3m 








OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
= imparting information on the subject of Inventions, 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procuring and defending Patents, either in the United 
States or in foreign countries. 

Professor WALTER RK. JOHNSON, late of Philadelphia, 
and Z. C. ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Esq., late Machinist of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselves togethar for the 
prosecution of the above branches of professional business, 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the cvurts ; 
and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others who may consult them or 
place business in their hands. 

Mr. Knowles has for the past twelve years held the post of 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, aixl resigns 
that situation to take partin the present undertaking. His 
talents and peculiar fitness for the important office so long 
filled by him, have been fully recognised by Inventors 
wherever the office is itself known. 

The office of Messrs. J. & R.is on F street, opposite the 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C., where communications, 
post paid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 
drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
and models procured when desired—on reasonable terms. 
Letters of inquiry, expected to be answered after examina- 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 

In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws, Messrs. J. & KR. will be assisted by a legal gentleman 
of the highest professional character, and fully conversant 
with Mechanics and other scientific subjects. 

Washington, D. C., June |, 1848. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
ber. 





Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
o<#~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chrix- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, by ’ 
Feb, 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Coruhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. ‘ 
WILLIAM HARNED), Agent, 


61 Joun street. 








August 10.—lam 
LEVI COFFIN, 
Cpunssion MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 


Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 
Ang. 24.—3m 





and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
LARD FOR OIL. 
| Fy am WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 0 33 Water atreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, ©. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Kobert Taylor. ‘They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. ; , 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
: PM WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 





Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. .—tf 





BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
: ri having removed from No. 402 and 406, 

pees neon located for about twenty years 

t,) to their new manufectory No 400, Ww ashington street, 
‘oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufastur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to ver d in all parts of the country. é 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfuction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted ar above 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—!0m 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
—-Amet PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setta. _ May 4. 
LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors et 


Law, Syracuse, New York. ae 
, Standard Buildings. ISKAEL S. SPENCER. 
JOHN W. NORTH 








Jan. 2.—tf 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, , 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
jron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Coluibia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Vin- 


r J. S. GLASCOE. 
cinnati, Ohio. C. B. HENRY. 





June 8.—ly 


PATENTS. ‘ 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, es &e., accurately 
prom) pared and attended to. d 
we — tad _ *s. A. PEUGH, Washington, bp. C. 
WILMINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
big Winter Session of this Institution will open on the 


th, (October. . 
2d of the 10th mon OORRE KNIGHT, Principal. 


Wilmington, Del , 9th mo. 20th, 1848. Sept. 21.—st*_ 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
BES EY & SHIELDS, ane at Law, corner of Main 
ts, Cincinnati. 
JAMES BIRNEY, ‘Notary Public and Commissioner to 
of d 


take acknow! and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticu 
Missouri 


Michigan, New Hampshire, 
_ea ennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

















